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PREFACE 


In  the  fall  of  1974  John  McBride  and  I  began  an  educational  program  with  secondary 
school  teachers  to  introduce  teaching  approaches  on  international  development.  We 
travelled  throughout  British  Columbia  talking,  teaching,  screening  films  and  running 
learning  exercises.  Teachers  provided  many  parallels  between  international  and  local 
experiences  and  identified  areas  in  which  they  lacked  teaching  materials. 

One  issue  frequently  voiced  was  that  of  “racism  and  prejudice”.  Together  with  the 
teachers  of  Centennial  School  in  Coquitlam  we  worked  on  a  program  which  would  address 
this  problem.  It  was  a  week  long  session  which  we  repeated  several  times  with  adaptations  in 
schools  around  the  Vancouver  area.  With  support  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency  we  undertook  an  expansion  of  the  unit  into  a 
resource  book  for  students. 

Reg  Plummer  joined  us  later  and  when  the  book  was  completed  we  asked  High  Foulds, 
whose  work  we  have  long  admired,  to  illustrate  our  work. 

For  their  patience  and  support,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  following:  Secretary  of  State 
Department,  Canadian  International  Development  Agency,  British  Columbia  Teachers’ 
Federation,  Canadian  University  Service  Overseas,  Educational  Research  Institute  of  British 
Columbia,  Multi-Cultural  Resource  Team,  United  Nations  Association,  the  Vancouver 
School  Board,  Terry  Chandler  and  all  the  students  and  teachers  who  tested  these  materials. 

Tom  Morton 
March,  1977 
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INTRODUCTION 


Each  of  us  likes  to  have  our  own  behaviour  tolerated.  In  return  we  must  be  willing  to 
tolerate  the  behaviour  of  others.  Tolerance  allows  us  to  take  advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  and  partake  of  our  rich  and  diverse  culture.  Canada’s  efforts  to  build  a 
multicultural  society  are  threatened  by  attitudes  of  prejudice  and  discrimination;  they  can 
divide  us  and  jeopardize  our  liberties. 

Recently,  Canada  finished  a  review  of  her  immigration  laws;  she  produced  a  green 
paper  of  suggested  changes  and  conducted  public  hearings  on  it.  The  proposed  changes 
would  mean  reducing  the  number  of  immigrants  particularly  from  non-white  countries. 
Proponents  of  these  changes  have  pointed  to  racial  tension  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  they  see  as  inevitable  here.  Critics  have  argued  that  the  government  is  using 
immigration  as  a  scapegoat  for  its  failure  to  provide  decent  housing  and  jobs.  Those 
Canadians  who  are  hurt  by  inflation  and  recession  have  turned  against  immigrant  groups  as 
an  easily  identifiable  target  and  government  is  encouraging  this  misperception. 

This  debate  is  one  of  many  examples  of  ethnic  conflict  in  Canada  and  throughout  the 
world.  Immigration,  for  reasons  outlined  later  in  the  introduction,  is  not  about  to  decrease, 
nor  is  ethnic  conflict  decreasing.  Whatever  our  opinions  on  the  issues,  racial  and  ethnic 
intolerance  is  with  us  now. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PREJUDICE 

Prejudice  and  discrimination,  as  the  old  adage  goes,  are  not  a  black  and  white  problem. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  These  range  from  harmless 
stereotypes  to  pathological  feelings  of  hatred  that  can  be  manifested  in  violent  acts  either  by 
individuals  or  by  nation  states.  Section  I  of  the  student  book  deals  with  the  connection 
between  perception,  prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  process  can  start  easily  and 
innocently,  but  unless  arrested  it  can  lead  to  grave  violations  of  human  rights.  The  process  is 
not  restricted  to  ethnic  groups  alone.  Social  science  research  has  established  the  paradigm  of 
the  anxious  and  insecure  personality  who  displays  prejudice  toward  a  wide  variety  of 
different  groups:  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill,  welfare  dependents,  women,  the 
handicapped,  and  even  those  holding  minority  political  views.  Section  I  of  the  text  is 
intended  to  sensitize  readers  to  the  dangerous  link  between  the  apparently  harmless,  such  as 
ethnic  jokes,  and  serious  recognizable  discrimination,  such  as  the  expulsion  or  isolation  of 
minority  groups. 

SOURCES  OF  PREJUDICE 

Conflicting  perceptions  of  the  world  and  tension,  racial  or  otherwise,  stem  from 
cultural  differences  and  from  competitive  situations.  There  are  variations  of  values,  customs 
and  habits  between  people  and  cultures  which,  mainly  because  of  miscommunication,  can 
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lead  to  conflict.  There  are  also  material  conditions  wherein  people  compete  for  the  same 
goals  or  resources  which  lead  to  conflict.  Section  II  of  the  student  book  examines  how  we  get 
taken  in  by  these  sources  of  prejudice.  It  is  intended  to  give  students  a  framework  for 
understanding  prejudice,  an  understanding  of  the  behaviour  of  other  ethnic  groups,  and  an 
empathy  with  those  groups. 

The  first  part  of  Section  II  investigates  cultural  differences.  To  communicate  with  other 
people,  friends  or  strangers,  we  must  understand  their  behaviour  patterns;  not  just  their 
language,  but  also  values,  habits,  attitudes,  etc.  Many  times,  especially  with  other  cultures, 
we  make  incorrect  assumptions  about  the  meaning  of  someone’s  behaviour.  The 
consequences  may  only  be  momentary  confusion,  but  at  other  times  miscommunication  can 
be  long-lasting  and  tragic.  European  conquerors  made  many  absurd  assumptions  about 
American  Indians.  The  eighteenth  century  naturalist,  Buffon,  noted  the  absence  of  elephants 
in  the  Americas.  This,  he  assumed,  was  the  nature  of  the  American  environment  which, 
because  it  was  a  new  continent,  was  less  active,  less  varied  and  less  vigorous  than  in  Europe. 
The  same  rule  was  applied  to  the  natives:  “The  savage  is  feeble  and  small  in  organs  of 
generation;  he  has  neither  body  hair  nor  beard,  and  no  ardour  for  the  female  of  his  kind. 
Although  lighter  than  the  European,  on  account  of  his  running  more,  he  is  nevertheless 
much  less  stong  in  body;  he  lacks  vivacity,  and  is  lifeless  in  his  soul. “These  assumptions 
were  the  rationale  for  treating  the  Indian  as  less  than  human. 

To  avoid  such  tragic  absurdities  we  need  to  understand  our  own  culture  before 
examining  others.  For  example,  only  if  we  are  intellectually  aware  of  the  role 
competitiveness  plays  in  Canadian  schooling,  sports,  business  and  politics,  are  we  apt  to  be 
alert  to  its  absence  in  a  culture  that  believes  an  individual  victor  offends  all  those  who  lose. 

Self-knowledge  is,  of  course,  rare  wisdom.  Yet  there  are  some  concepts  inherent  in  the 
North  American  view  of  life  which  influence  us  to  some  degree.  Following  are  some  of  those 
developed  and  used  by  the  Business  Council  of  International  Understanding  in  Washington, 
D.C.:  (A  more  complete  list  is  appendixed) 

Action  is  good. 

“Getting  things  done”  is  commendable.  “Doing”  is  more  important  than  “being”  or 
“becoming”. 

Our  environment  can  be  controlled. 

We  are  the  masters  of  our  world.  Nature  is  something  to  be  conquered  and  made  over  to 
suit  our  needs. 

We  make  our  own  success. 

Self-esteem  is  closely  tied  to  the  extent  of  one’s  personal  success  and  a  “natural”  desire 
to  get  ahead.  This  leads  to  a  competitive  way  of  life  and  the  desire  to  improve  social 
status  through  personal  efforts.  Competition  is  believed  to  elicit  a  person’s  best 
efforts. 
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Each  culture  also  has  many  characteristics  which  could  not  be  called  values,  but  which 
are  essential  to  communication:  our  manner  of  speaking,  dress,  food,  personal  distance, 
posture,  and  so  on.  It  is  often  these  small  habits  that  elicit  prejudiced  responses. 

However,  usually  underlying  situations  of  general  prejudice  are  socio-economic 
factors.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  Section  II,  “Competitive  Situations’’. 
Speaking  about  the  current  animosity  towards  immigrants,  Dr.  Anthony  Richard,  a  soci¬ 
ologist  at  Toronto’s  York  University,  says:  “Every  time  we  have  prolonged  economic 
insecurity,  the  less  educated  youth  feel  thoroughly  rejected  in  our  society  and  in  com¬ 
petition  for  jobs  with  newcomers.”  The  target  of  their  frustration  and  fears  are  immi¬ 
grants.  They  can’t  easily  challenge  the  economic  system,  but  they  can  find  a  scapegoat. 
Those  who  are  most  threatened  by  the  lack  of  jobs  and  high  prices,  less  educated  youth 
for  example,  have  the  most  frustration  to  transfer  on  the  scapegoat.  In  Nazi  Germany,  the 
scapegoat  was  the  Jews,  in  the  rural  south  of  the  United  States  it  was  black  people.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  it  was  found  that,  in  the  period  between  1882  and  1930,  it  was  possible  to 
predict  the  number  of  lynchings  in  the  south  in  a  given  year  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
price  of  cotton  during  that  year.  As  the  price  of  cotton  dropped,  the  number  of  lynch¬ 
ings  increased.  In  short,  as  people  experienced  an  economic  drepression,  their  frustra¬ 
tions  increased.  These  frustrations  were  vented  on  a  highly  visible  and  powerless  scape- 
goat. 

To  return  to  the  example  of  immigrants  in  Canada,  it  is  often  forgotten  in  the 
controversy  that  Government,  at  the  urging  of  the  business  community,  has  encouraged 
immigration.  Immigrants  can  stimulate  a  sagging  economy  through  their  consumption  of 
goods  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  through  the  import  of  capital.  Immigrants  can  also  supply 
our  society  with  highly  skilled  people,  trained  at  the  expense  of  their  country  of  origin. 
Lastly,  immigrants  have  provided  a  ready  and  inexpensive  labour  pool. 

They  have  been  used  by  employers  to  keep  wages  low.  Immigrants  were  threatened  with 
deportation  unless  they  worked  for  lesser  wages  or  broke  strikes.  White  Canadian 
workers  often  blamed  the  immigrant  rather  than  the  employer.  The  following  is  a  letter 
written  by  W.  Wymond  Walker  and  printed  in  the  1898  Sessional  Papers  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  British  Columbia: 

Dear  Colonel  Baker, 

I  am  informed  by  reliable  correspondents  on  Texada  Island  that  Mr.  Blewett,  of  the  Van 
Anda  mines,  is  discharging  all  of  his  white  miners  and  substituting  in  their  places  Chinese 
miners,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  “Metallurgical  Act”  passed  last  session. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  the  wages  of  the  whites  were  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $2.00  per  diem, 
out  of  which  $1.00  per  diem  was  deducted  for  board.... 

Your  humble  servant, 
W.  Wymond  Walker 

In  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  dark-skinned  foreigners  have  been  highly  visible 
targets  for  complaints  about  the  economic  situation,  even  though  they  are  the  actors  and  not 
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the  directors  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  as  competition  for  scarce  jobs  and  wealth  has 
increased,  so  has  prejudice.  It  is  the  low  income  workers  who  are  closest  to  the  competition, 
like  Archie  Bunker  from  the  T.V.  series  All  in  the  Family,  who  most  actively  discriminate. 


SEEING  CLEARLY 

Understanding  the  social  reasons  for  behaviour  is  an  important  step  towards  empathy 
with  ethnic  groups.  Analyzing  situations  of  national  and  international  conflict  help  make  the 
world  comprehensible  to  the  student.  Yet,  as  with  all  political  issues,  it  is  on  the  personal 
stage  that  the  drama  is  really  enacted.  The  intention  of  the  third  section  of  the  text  is  to  relate 
these  issues  to  the  individuals  life,  to  make  the  issues  concrete  and  specific  enough  so  a 
direction  for  change  is  possible. 

One  feature  of  the  section  is  the  encouragement  of  students  to  act  on  a  commitment  to 
tolerance.  This  is  a  very  difficult  goal  to  achieve  and  also  very  difficult  to  measure  or 
observe.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  one’s  own  attitude  of  tolerance  or 
encouraging  it  in  others,  action  is  important.  It  may  be  a  very  small  step  by  the  student,  an 
empathetic  comment,  a  willingness  to  work  with  a  minority  group  member,  but  we  hope  the 
teacher  will  encourage  this  aspect  outside  of  what  is  studied  in  the  student’s  book.  This  can 
be  done  by  supporting  the  idea  of  acting  to  promote  tolerance  and  developing  confidence  in 
some  ways  of  doing  this  through  discussion  or  role  play. 

Tolerance  of  cultural  diversity  can  allow  us  to  share  in  the  riches  of  other  cultures  and 
learn  from  others.  Canada  is  a  multi-cultural  society,  and  therefore  there  is  a  necessity  for 
tolerance,  and  an  opportunity  for  cultural  enrichment. 

A  DOZEN  WAYS  TO  BLOW  IT: 

NOTES  ON  PROCEDURE 

1 .  BLAME  STUDENTS— BACK  THEM  INTO  A  CORNER 

Accusing  or  blaming  students  for  their  feelings  towards  those  that  are  different  almost 
always  puts  them  on  the  defensive.  Once  anyone  is  put  in  the  position  of  defending  their 
opinion,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  their  attitude  or  behavior  will  change.  Our  strategy  allows 
students  to  recognize  their  feelings  toward  ethnic  groups.  Our  objective  is  for  students  to  act 
or  react  positively  to  incidents  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  You  will  help  put  students  at 
ease  if  you  include  yourself  in  the  exploration  of  this  topic. 

2.  DON’T  ALLOW  STUDENTS  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  FEELINGS  TOWARDS 

OTHER  GROUPS 

Encourage  students  to  express  their  feelings  in  an  open  and  serious  discussion,  and 
allow  fellow  students  to  react  to  opinions.  Fact  and  fairness  are  criteria  to  be  applied,  but 
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first  you  need  open  discussions  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  trust.  We  suggest  the  teacher 
hold  his/her  opinion  or  feelings  until  students  have  had  a  good  chance  to  discuss  their  own 
opinions.  Unfortunately,  the  teacher’s  opinion  often  signifies  closure  of  debate. 

3.  DEMAND  COMPLETE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  OTHER  CULTURES 

Our  main  attitudinal  goal  is  to  encourage  tolerance  of  different  values  and  behaviour. 
But  this  does  not  mean  anyone  should  give  up  their  own  cultural  habits  or  traits.  Pride  in  and 
comfort  with  one’s  own  culture  is  healthy.  Nor  should  one  necessarily  disregard  one’s 
standards  of  judgement  in  studying  another  culture. 

4.  ASSUME  EVERYONE  IS  PREJUDICED 

Most  individuals  feel  they  hold  factual  and  fair  opinions.  Let  students  discover  their 
feelings  towards  ethnic  groups  themselves.  To  assume  prejudice  can  often  become  a  self 
fulfilling  prophecy.  Positive  or  high  expectations  of  students  are  often  an  effective  way 
of  changing  negative  attitudes  or  behaviour. 

In  one  demonstration  class  we  taught,  the  teacher  introduced  us  as  coming  to  the  class 
“to  look  at  your  prejudices”.  It  ended  up  as  the  least  successful  class  we  taught. 

5.  PRETEND  THE  MINORITY  GROUP  STUDENTS  IN  YOUR  CLASS 

ARE  NOT  THERE 

Most  teachers  shy  away  from  discussing  racial  hostility  or  discrimination  for  fear  of 
embarrassing  the  minority  group  students  in  the  class.  Yet  these  students  live  with  prejudice 
and  discrimination  every  day.  This  may  be  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  hidden 
curriculum.  Talk  to  the  minority  group  students  before  class  if  you  wish,  or  ask  them  to 
comment  in  class  if  they  regularly  participate  in  class  discussions.  If  they  tend  toward 
shyness,  don’t  put  them  on  the  spot.  In  most  cases  these  students  will  be  your  greatest 
resource  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters. 

6.  JUST  EMPHASIZE  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CULTURES 

Research  has  shown  that  emphasizing  the  similarities  between  ethnic  groups  encour¬ 
ages  mutual  acceptance.  Here  is  a  list  of  human  practices  found  in  every  culture  that 
might  be  emphasized:  (from  Dr.  John  Kehoe) 

Athletic  sports,  body  adornment,  cleanliness  training,  cooking,  cooperative  labour, 
courtship,  dancing,  decorative  art,  etiquette,  faith  healing,  education,  ethics,  family 
feasting,  folk  lore,  food  taboos,  funeral  rites,  gift  giving,  government,  greetings,  hairstyles, 
hospitality,  hygiene,  joking,  names,  language,  law,  marriage,  mealtimes,  medicine,  music, 
mythology,  puberty  rites,  religion,  sexual  restrictions,  status  differentiation,  surgery,  tool 
making,  trade,  visiting  and  weaving. 

7.  DON’T  INVITE  A  MINORITY  GROUP  MEMBER  INTO  YOUR  CLASSROOM 

The  medium  is  the  message.  If  the  teacher  values  the  contribution  of  members  of 
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minority  groups,  so  might  the  students.  This  is  especially  important  for  all  classes  with 
students  of  an  ethnic  group.  A  visit  by  speaker  from  their  ethnic  group  will  help  them 
take  pride  in  their  culture. 

Take  care,  of  course,  that  your  speaker  will  appeal  to  the  students  because,  like  it  or 
not,  he  or  she  most  likely  will  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  ethnic  group.  He  or  she 
should  have  something  important  to  share  with  the  students  and  should  be  able  to  reach 
them. 

You  would  probably  get  the  most  positive  response  if  the  visitor  was  an  expert  in  a  field 
which  the  students  themselves  valued;  e.g.  a  French  rock  guitarist,  an  Indian  wood  carver  or 
East  Indian  auto  mechanic. 

Possible  benefits:  If  a  native  person  comes  to  speak  and  isn’t  wearing  feathers  and 
buckskin,  a  stereotype  is  jarred.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  with  noticeable  cultural  traits, 
such  as  dress  or  an  accent,  but  who  appeals  to  the  students,  could  promote  tolerance  of  the 
cultural  differences. 

8.  DEAL  WITH  THE  ABSTRACT— DON’T  BE  SPECIFIC 

Students  can  learn  about  atrocities  committed  throughout  history  or  study  racial 
discrimination  in  the  United  States,  but  unless  they  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate  their 
own  community,  school,  and  family  milieu  there  is  little  chance  that  negative  attitudes  and 
behaviour  will  change. 

9.  DON’T  GIVE  STUDENTS  GRADES  FOR  THIS  TOPIC- 
TREAT  IT  AS  A  SPECIAL  CASE 

Integrate  this  study  into  your  regular  course.  If  it  appears  that  this  is  a  special  topic, 
students  may  react  to  an  assumption  of  prejudice.  It  is  important  to  avoid  a  negative 
response  by  students.  If  students  are  graded  in  your  usual  manner  there  is  a  better  chance 
that  they  will  treat  the  topic  seriously. 

10.  JUST  DEAL  WITH  THE  COGNITIVE,  NOT  THE  AFFECTIVE 

It  is  important  to  include  factual  data  and  stimulate  the  thinking  process, but  this  topic  is 
about  feelings,  and  feelings  must  be  experienced.  Simulation  games  and  role  playing  are  two 
methods  of  experiencing  the  receiver  side  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  It  is  this 
experience  that  can  effectively  change  behaviour. 

1 1 .  DEVIATE  DRASTICALLY  FROM  THE  TEACHING  STYLE 
YOU  HAVE  FOUND  EFFECTIVE 

All  the  lesson  strategies  an  methodologies  outlined  in  this  book  may  not  be 
complimentary  to  your  style  or  suitable  for  your  students.  Exclude  what  you  feel  you  must 
and  modify  at  will.  If  you  are  unsure  of  some  of  the  strategies,  as  we  were  when  we  first  tried 
them,  try  the  following  approach  with  your  class:  “I’m  not  sure  how  this  will  go  but  it  looks 
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like  it  could  be  interesting  and/or  fun.  Shall  we  give  it  a  try?”  We  have  found  this  approach 
less  risky  and  it  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  whole  group  for  its  success  or  failure.  In  our 
experience,  students  respond  with  enthusiasm  and  cooperation.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
affective  techniques,  we  encourage  you  to  try  them.  They  have  made  teaching  a  much  more 
rewarding  experience  for  us. 

12.  THIS  TOPIC  IS  NOT  FUNNY  AND  NO  ONE  SHOULD  LAUGH 

There  are  serious  issues  to  be  discussed,  but  gloom  and  doom  can  turn  students  off. 
Prejudice  and  discrimination  isn’t  funny,  but  often  the  way  we  perceive  other  people  can  be. 
The  differences  between  cultures  have  generated  many  hilarious  incidents  and  these  help 
lighten  the  seriousness.  Often  we  can  end  up  laughing  at  ourselves  when  we  see  something 
from  a  perspective  we  hadn’t  seen  before. 


GOALS 

KNOWLEDGE  GOALS 

1.  For  students  to  understand  the  process  by  which  negative  perceptions  can  lead  to 
prejudice  and  the  various  forms  of  discrimination. 

2.  For  students  to  understand  how  cultural  differences  and  competitive  situations  can  cause 
negative  perceptions. 

3.  For  students  to  understand  how  they  can  avoid  prejudiced  perceptions  of  others. 

4.  For  students  to  understand  how  they  can  take  positive  action  to  reduce  prejudice  and 
discrimination. 

SKILLS  GOALS 

5.  For  students  to  improve  their  ability  to  consider  other  points  of  view. 

6.  For  students  to  develop  the  critical  skills  of  evaluating  information  by  looking  for  bias 
and  identifying  where  further  information  is  needed. 

7.  For  students  to  be  able  to  analyze  a  passage  of  writing  and  identify  concepts,  specifically 
the  concepts  of  stereotypes,  cultural  differences  and  competitive  situations. 

8.  For  students  to  improve  their  ability  to  constructively  participate  in  classroom  and  small 
group  discussions. 

ATTITUDE  GOALS 

9.  For  students  to  hold  more  positive  attitudes  towards  minority  groups. 

10.  For  students  to  exhibit  more  tolerant  attitudes  towards  cultural  diversity. 

11.  For  students  to  be  willing  to  discuss  personal  or  local  examples  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  in  an  open  and  serious  manner. 
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12.  For  students  to  be  motivated  to  offer  suggestions  for  improving  ethnic  relations. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  ATTITUDE  CHANGE 


This  section  contains  two  test  instruments:  the  “dogmatism  test”  and  the  “social 
distance  scale”.  The  first  test  is  for  teacher  use  only,  but  students  can  score  and  interpret 
the  results  of  the  other  test.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  test  results 
for  individuals  students. 

In  trying  to  reach  attitudinal  goals,  different  strategies  are  successful  with  different 
students.  These  tests  can  be  helpful  to  identify  the  appropriate  strategy.  They  are  usually 
given  before  and  after  a  unit  to  indicate  change. 

The  DOGMATISM  TEST  can  be  used  to  identify  those  students  who  are  most  likely  to 
hold  strong  prejudices.  Thus  the  teacher  can  steer  clear  of  situations  which  may  create  strong 
hostility  or  antagonism. 

The  SOCIAL  DISTANCE  SCALE  will  reveal  what  ethnic  or  racial  groups  are  likely  to 
be  targets  of  discriminatory  behaviour  by  the  class.  This  instrument  is  the  most  suitable  for 
pre-test/post  test  purposes. 

There  are  some  essential  points  to  remember: 

1 .  Attitudes  don’t  usually  shift  significantly  after  classroom  time  of  five  or  less  hours. 

2.  These  tests  are  for  the  teacher’s  evaluation  of  his/her  teaching.  They  are  not  intended  to 
grade  the  student. 

3.  Results  should  be  kept  confidential.  There  is  no  need  for  students  to  put  their  names  on 
the  tests.  If  you  want  to  compare  individual  papers  from  pre-test  to  post-test,  ask  students  to 
write  a  symbol,  one  they  can  easily  remember,  on  each  test. 

TEST  1 

DOGMATISM  TEST 

Please  read  the  following  statements  and  check  your  opinion  in  the  appropriate  loca¬ 
tion  to  the  right  of  the  statement. 

AGREEMENT  DISAGREEMENT 

Strong  Medium  Slight  Slight  Medium  Strong 
1  2  3  4  5  6 

In  this  complicated  world  of  ours 
the  only  way  we  can  know  what’s 
going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or 
experts  who  can  be  trusted. 


My  blood  boils  whenever  people 
stubbornly  refuse  to  admit  they 
are  wrong. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in 
this  world:  those  who  are  for  the 
truth  and  those  who  are  against 
the  truth. 

Most  people  just  don’t  know 
what’s  good  for  them. 

Of  all  the  different  philosophies 
which  exist  in  this  world  there  is 
probably  only  one  which  is 
correct. 

The  highest  form  of  government 
is  a  democracy  and  the  highest 
form  of  democracy  is  a 
government  run  by  those  who  are 
most  intelligent. 

The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a 
person  to  want  to  do  something 
important. 

I’d  like  it  if  I  could  find  someone 
who  would  tell  me  how  to  solve 
my  personal  problems. 

Most  of  the  ideas  which  get 
printed  nowadays  aren’t  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

People  on  their  own  are  helpless 
and  miserable  creatures. 

It  is  only  when  a  person  devotes 
himself  to  an  ideal  or  cause  that 
life  becomes  meaningful. 

Most  people  just  don’t  care  about 
anyone  but  themselves. 


AGREEMENT 

Strong  Medium  Slight 
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DISAGREEMENT 

Slight  Medium  Strong 
1  2  3 


To  compromise  with  our  political 
opponents  is  dangerous  because 
it  usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of 
our  own  side. 

The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of 
unhappiness.  It  is  only  the  future 
that  counts. 

The  United  States  and  Russia 
have  just  about  nothing  in 
common. 

In  a  discussion  I  often  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  myself  several 
times  to  make  sure  I  am  being 
understood. 

While  I  don’t  like  to  admit  this 
even  to  myself,  my  secret 
ambition  is  to  become  a  great 
person,  like  Einstein,  or 
Beethoven,  or  Madame  Curie. 

Even  though  freedom  of  speech 
for  all  groups  is  a  worthwhile 
goal,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  certain 
political  groups. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than 
to  be  a  live  coward. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve 
judgement  about  what’s  going  on 
until  one  has  had  a  chance  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  those  one 
respects. 


AGREEMENT 

Strong  Medium  Slight 


DISAGREEMENT 

Slight  Medium  Strong 
4  5  6 


Scoring  of  the  Dogmatism  Test: 

Item  one  states  that  the  only  way  we  can  know  what’s  going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts 
who  can  be  trusted. 

If  the  student  strongly  agrees,  that’s  an  indication  of  high  dogmatism. 

All  the  other  items  are  scored  the  same  way. 

A  student  with  a  low  score  is  highly  dogmatic. 

A  student  with  a  high  score  is  low  in  dogmatism. 

TEST  2 

THE  SOCIAL  DISTANCE  SCALE 

This  scale  is  designed  to  measure  social  distance  or  how  closely  an  individual  would  wish 
to  associate  with  a  member  of  another  group.  The  scale  is  arranged  in  descending  order,  that 
is,  the  closest  relationships  first,  to  the  least  close  relationships  on  a  seven  point  scale.  The 
scale  has  been  applied  to  measure  social  distance  with  regard  to  racial,  political,  economic, 
occupational  and  religious  groups. 

The  person  answering  the  survey  is  asked  to  check  the  appropriate  item  which  reflects 
his/her  general  feeling  about  the  group  and  not  his/her  extreme  feelings  toward  the  best  or 
worst  members  he/she  has  known  in  the  group  being  examined. 

The  survey  can  be  readily  scored  by  deriving  the  totals  for  each  column  and  then 
obtaining  an  aggregate  total.  Obviously,  a  low  score  suggests  close  feeling  for  the  subject 
group  while  a  high  score  suggests  the  opposite. 

The  survey  may  be  used  as  a  form  of  pre-test/post  test  device,  or  as  a  useful  starting 
place  for  discussion.  Teachers  will  know  how  best  to  use  the  survey  results  with  their 
particular  group  of  students.  The  results  of  such  a  survey  are  often  best  interpreted  as  group 
statistics,  or  when  each  student  is  able  to  keep  his/her  responses  private.  Displaying 
identified  individual  student  responses  is  probably  not  a  constructive  way  of  dealing  with  the 
dynamics  of  such  a  personal  survey  situation.  Instructions  for  completing  the  survey  follow: 

A.  Instructions  for  the  Social  Distance  Scale 

1.  You  are  urged  to  give  yourself  as  complete  freedom  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  greater  the 
freedom  you  give  yourself,  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  results.  Use  only  checkmarks  or 
crosses. 

2.  You  are  asked  to  give  in  every  instance  your  first  feeling  reactions.  Proceed  through  the 
items  without  delaying.  The  more  you  “stop  to  think” — the  less  valuable  will  be  the  results. 

3.  Remember  to  give  your  first  feeling  reactions  in  every  case.  Give  your  reactions  to  each 
race  as  a  group.  Do  not  give  your  reactions  to  the  best  or  the  worst  members  that  you  have 
known. 

4.  Put  a  cross  after  each  race  in  as  many  of  the  seven  columns  as  your  feeling  reactions 
dictate. 
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I  would: 

marry 

into 

group 

have  as 

close 

friends 

have  as 
neigh¬ 
bors 

work 

with 

have  as 
acquain¬ 
tance 
only 

allow  as 

visitors 

to 

Canada 

not  allow 

into 

Canada 

at  all 

Total 

score 

by 

group 

Americans 

(U.S.) 

- 

Chinese 

- 

East 

Indians 

> 

French 

- 

Germans 

North 

American 

Indian 

British 

Jews 

4 

Negroes 

/ 

Russians 

/ 

Column 

total: 

xl 

x2 

x3 

x4 

x5 

x6 

x7 
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HOW  IT  HAPPENS 
SECTION  ONE 


PERCEPTION 


Objectives 


1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  recall  two  ways  in  which  perception  is  affected: 

(a)  We  see  ourselves  as  the  centre  and  see  everything  from  that  position.  (How 
Countries  See  the  World). 

(b)  We  usually  look  at  things  in  the  manner  we  expect.  (Four  Lines  Exercise). 


2.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  a  few  examples  of  how  problems  could  arise  in  their  own 
community  based  upon  the  examples  of  misperception  outlined  in  this  chapter. 


Notes  on  Student  Book 


“HOW  OLD  IS  THE  LADY?” 


This  is  a  perceptual  exercise:  there  are  in  the  one  drawing  two  ladies.  One  is  maybe 
twenty,  the  other  is  about  sixty  years  old.  A  fraction  of  your  group  will  see  the  young  lady, 
the  rest  will  see  the  old.  Discussion  or  even  argument  can  result,  for  few  see  both  figures  right 
away.  The  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  “right”;  just  because  your 
neighbour’s  opinion  is  different  from  what  you  see,  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is  wrong. 


“HOW  COUNTRIES  SEE  THE  WORLD” 


The  main  similarity  among  the  maps  is  that  unlike  the  globe,  the  maps  of  the  various 
countries  all  place  their  own  country  at  the  centre.  The  Mercator  Projection,  made  after  the 
Age  of  Discovery,  is  somewhat  different,  but  Europe  does  remain  centre  stage  and  the 
distortion  does  over-emphasize  the  size  of  northern  white  countries.  Although  equal-area 


projections  of  the  world  have  long  been  available,  in  which  the  shapes  and  sizes  are  less 
distorted,  Westerners  cling  to  this  ~ 


Discussion  Questions: 


— How  do  countries  see  the  world?  (in  a  self-centered  manner) 
— What  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  kind  of  thinking? 


-Hp  _P  ,  ry  wi  \k ■  ! 


“FOUR  LINES  EXERCISE” 


Without  lifting  your  pen  from  the  paper,  connect  all  of  these  dots  together  with  four  straight 
lines. 
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This  exercise  came  from  workshops  done  by  women’s  groups  who  were  studying  a  film 
series,  “Working  Mothers”,  done  by  the  National  Film  Board. 

Most  people  try  to  solve  the  problem  initially  by  drawing  lines  inside  the  square  formed 
by  the  dots.  It  would  appear  that  because  we  are  used  to  working  inside  rectangular 
boundaries  we  have  developed  conditioning  which  restricts  our  thinking. 

The  examples  of  experiments  with  students  and  teachers  are  intended  to  illustrate  this 

idea. 

Discussing  can  centre  on  the  consequences  of  holding  restricted  views  of  other  people 
and  other  groups. 

Supplementary  Teaching  Strategy 

RUMOUR  CLINIC 

Purpose:  To  show  how  perception  can  be  distorted. 

To  show  how  rumours  and  the  projection  of  personal  feelings  can  cause  distor¬ 
tion. 

Procedure:  The  basic  format  is  that  six  people  go  out  of  the  room.  Then  something  happens 
in  the  room  for  the  benefit  of  those  remaining — e.g.  a  picture  is  shown  or  a  story  is  read  out. 
Then  one  person  comes  back  in,  and  a  selected  member  of  the  main  group  describes  to  that 
person  what  happened.  Then  a  second  person  comes  in,  and  the  first  relays  to  the  second 
what  he  or  she  was  told.  Then  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  “message”  is 
transmitted  along  the  line,  getting  increasingly  distorted  each  time. 

The  main  group  is  instructed  to  act  as  observers  of  any  changes  or  omissions. 

A  useful  variation  is  for  twelve  people  to  go  out  and  to  come  back  in  pairs.  Two 
members  of  a  pair  can  give  each  other  moral  support. 

We  found  the  best  pictures  to  be  ones  involving  action  and  people  that  are  “different”. 
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Discussion  Questions: 

—What  was  added  to  the  description  of  the  picture  as  it  was  reported?  What  was  omitted? 
— Why  the  changes? 

—Were  there  any  words  used  which  were  not  ones  of  description  but  of  judgement  (e.g. 
weird,  funny,  etc.)? 

—Are  there  any  groups  which  we  tend  not  to  talk  about?  (e.g.  handicapped  people).  Why 
might  we  do  this? 

— Do  we  tend  to  pass  on  rumours  in  our  daily  lives? 

—Should  we?  o,V  ■  /'  n  ■ 


1.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  prejudice  in  the  two  readings,  “The  Mechanic”  and 
“After  You  My  Dear  Alphonse”.  (Bias  test  should  be  taken  first). 

2.  After  reading  the  “Report  on  Prejudice”  students  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  effects 
of  prejudice  on  the  woman  auto  mechanic  and  Boyd  in  “After  You  My  Dear  Alphonse”. 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  a  stereotype  that  is  used  in  their  school,  determine 
whether  it  is  used  as  a  weapon,  and  state  who  benefits  from  the  stereotype. 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  describe  a  stereotype  of  a  group  and  offer  an  “understanding” 
view  of  the  same  group. 

Supplementary  Teaching  Strategies 

BIAS  PRETEST 

Purpose:  To  measure  change  in  openmindedness  of  students;  and  for  students  to  explore 
some  of  their  methods  of  judging  and  evaluating. 

Procedure: 

1.  Read  out  the  first  set  of  questions.  Answer  YES,  NO,  or  UNCERTAIN.  Have  students 
number  their  answers. 

2.  Read  the  second  set  of  questions.  Answer  YES  or  NO. 

3.  The  test  is  an  excellent  opener,  but  the  scoring  system  is  difficult  and  may  obstruct  the 
purpose.  It  may  be  advisable  to  disregard  the  scoring  system  altogether  or  take  selected 
parts  (such  as  how  many  times  you  marked  YES  or  NO  in  the  first  part  and  NO  in  the 


Objectives 
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PREJUDICE 
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second,  that  is  how  many  times  did  you  have  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  situation). 

For  senior  classes,  you  could  discuss  the  test  first  and  then  ask  them  to  devise  a  scoring 
system. 

After  the  unit,  you  can  give  the  test  again  as  a  measurement  of  change. 

Discussion  Questions: 

— What  was  the  purpose  of  the  test? 

— Why  do  we  prejudge? 

— Should  we  prejudge?  (Sometimes  we  have  to  judge  quickly). 

— In  what  situations  can  prejudging  be  harmful? 


PRE-TEST  FOR  MEASURING  BIAS. 


Instructions:  Answer  the  following  questions  as  honestly  as  possible.  On  a  sheet  of  paper 
write  the  answer  YES,  NO,  or  UNCERTAIN  after  each  question.  Number  your  answers. 

Questions: 

* 

1 .  Do  you  like  cats?  Answer  Yes,  No,  or  Uncertain. 

2.  Do  you  like  raw  oysters? 

3.  Do  you  like  classical  music? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  Europe? 

5.  Do  you  like  to  waltz? 

6.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  is  in  this  package  I  am  holding?  (teacher  holds  up  a  large 
box  wrapped  in  a  careless  way  with  newspaper  and  tied  with  string). 

7.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  is  in  this  package?  (teacher  holds  up  a  small  box  wrapped 
in  a  fancy  way). 

8.  Do  you  agree  that  poor  people  on  welfare  do  not  want  to  work  and  that  they  are  happy 
to  go  on  collecting  welfare  cheques? 

9.  Do  you  agree  that  if  a  person  in  northern  Ontario  does  not  have  a  job,  it  is  his  fault 
because  he  is  probably  lazy? 

10.  Do  you  agree  that  most  poor  people  spend  more  money  on  liquor  and  beer  than  middle- 
income  people  do? 

On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  following  questions?  Answer  Yes  or  No. 

1 .  Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  Answer  Yes  or  No. 

2.  Have  you  ever  eaten  raw  oysters? 

3.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  symphony  or  listened  to  a  complete  recording  of  one? 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Europe? 

5.  Do  you  know  how  to  waltz? 
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6.  Do  you  think  there  is  something  valuable  in  this  package? 

7.  In  this  package? 

8.  Have  you  ever  asked  several  people  on  welfare  if  they  want  to  get  a  job? 

9.  Do  you  personally  know  any  unemployed  people  in  northern  Ontario? 

10.  Have  you  ever  read  a  table  of  statistics  comparing  the  amounts  poor  people  and 
middle-income  people  spend  on  beer  and  liquor? 

Put  both  sets  of  answers  side  by  side.  This  is  how  to  score. 

1 .  You  get  a  zero  if  the  second  part  of  the  question  was  answered  No  and  the  first  part  was 
answered  either  Yes  or  No. 

e.g.  Do  you  like  cats?  Yes  (or  No). 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  No. 

2.  You  get  one  point  if  you  answered  the  second  part  of  the  question  Yes  and  the  first  part 
was  answered  either  Yes  or  No. 

e.g.  Do  you  like  cats?  Yes  (or  No). 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  Yes. 

3.  You  get  two  points  if  you  answered  the  second  part  of  the  question  No  and  answered  the 
first  part  Uncertain. 

e.g.  Do  you  like  cats?  Uncertain. 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  No. 

4.  You  get  three  points  if  you  answered  the  second  part  of  the  question  Yes  and  the  first  part 
of  the  question  Uncertain. 

e.g.  Do  you  like  cats?  Uncertain. 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  Yes. 

Each  pair  of  questions  is  scored  in  this  way,  except  for  the  questions  regarding  the  boxes. 
Regardless  of  how  you  answered  the  first  part  of  these  questions,  you  receive  a  zero  if  you 
answer  either  Yes  or  No  to  the  second  part  and  three  points  if  you  answered  Uncertain. 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  EXERCISE 

Purpose:  For  students  to  understand  the  nature  of  and  consequences  of  stereotypes. 

To  establish  an  atmosphere  of  open  serious  discussion. 

Procedure:  / 

1.  Students  are  provided  with  a  list  of  unfinished  sentences.  Some  examples  are... 

Teachers  are... 

People  on  welfare  are... 

Communism  is... 
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Canadian  East  Indians  are... 

Chinese  Canadians  are... 

Black  people  are... 

White  Middle  Class  means... 

Canadian  Indians  are... 

Success  means... 

2.  The  teachers  goes  around  the  room  asking  students  to  complete  the  sentences  with  whatever 
comes  to  mind.  (Of  course,  a  student  may  pass).  “Teachers  are...”  is  a  good  starter.  No 
comment  is  given  as  to  whether  an  answer  is  good  or  bad,  all  answers  are  accepted.  Discussion 
afterward  focuses  on  where  these  generalizations  come  from,  how  often  we  use  them,  and  the 
dangers  involved  in  using  them.  Reference  can  be  made  back  to  the  readings  in  the  text,  e.g. 
Report  on  Prejudice,  The  Mechanic,  Canadian  Football  Stars. 

Follow  up:  The  teacher  could  take  some  of  the  stereotypes  generated  and  have  the  class 
contrast  them  with  an  understanding  point  of  view.  Here  is  how  it  might  look  on  the  board: 


CHARACTER 

STEROETYPED 

UNDERSTANDING 

PERCEPTION 

PERCEPTION 

Teachers 

old,  crabby, 
dictators,  etc. 

are  older  than 
students  and  often 

People  on  Welfare 

have  different  view 
points,  etc. 

Communists 

Indians 

T.V.  TEXT  BOOK 

Purpose:  For  students  to  understand  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  prejudiced 
personality. 

Procedure:  The  T.V.  show  “All  In  The  Family”,  featuring  the  character  Archie  Bunker, 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  examine  what  Gordon  Allport,  author  of 
The  Nature  of  Prejudice ,  calls  the  prejudiced  personality.  Ask  students  to  watch  several 
episodes  of  “All  In  The  Family”  and  determine  to  what  extent  Archie’s  personality  coincides 
with  the  personality  characteristics  outlined  below. 
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THE  PREJUDICED  PERSONALITY 


1.  Rigid  in  belief 


3.  Intolerant  of  weakness  (in  himself 
as  well  as  in  others) 


2.  Possesses  traditional  and  unchanging 
values 


4.  Believes  in  punishment  p 


5.  Suspicious 


6.  Respectful  of  authority  to  an  unusual 
degree 


DISCRIMINATION 


Objectives 

1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  examples  of  discrimination  where  it  exists  in  their  school 
and  community,  and  describe  the  prejudices  that  have  led  to  these  discriminations. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  make  a  list  of  several  forms  of  discrimination. 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  the  discrimination  in  their  community  as  either  social, 
economic,  political  or  legal  discrimination. 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  communicate  through  drawing,  writing  or  a  medium  of  their 
choice,  the  feelings  associated  with  discrimination. 

Notes  on  Student  Book 

“CANADIAN  FOOTBALL  STARS” 

Question  c  on  page  27  asks  why  white  women  would  be  unwilling  to  sit  at  a  table  with  a 
black  man.  The  answer  we  feel  is  most  probable  is  that  white  women  often  have  a  fear  of 
black  men  related  to  blacks’  “sexual  power.”  This  area  of  sex,  and  also  of  cleanliness,  is 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  deep-seated  stereotypes  about  ethnic  groups.  This  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  explore  them. 

Supplementary  Teaching  Strategies 

ROLE  PLAYS  ON  DISCRIMINATION 

Purpose:  Role  playing  is  an  easily  organized  and  effective  means  for  students  to  experience 
discrimination.  By  relating  a  common  situation,  describing  the  roles  involved,  and  assigning 
students  to  these  roles,  the  students  can  experience  the  feelings  involved  in  both  discrimination 
against,  and  being  discriminated  against.  When  students  role  play  a  defense  of  the  position  of  a 
minority  group,  or  are  the  object  of  discrimination,  the  result  can  be  that  the  student  becomes 
convinced  of  the  position  as  he  or  she  fights  to  defend  it  or  perhaps  develops  an  empathy  for 
the  victim  of  discrimination. 
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Procedure: 

1.  List  examples  of  situations  in  which  discrimination  often  takes  place,  e.g.  employment 
interviews,  renting  housing,  social  interactions  at  school. 

2.  Choose  one  situation.  Describe  the  roles  of  the  people  involved  and  separate  the  class  into 
the  roles.  Take  for  an  example  an  employment  interview:  personnel  manager,  assistant 
manager,  Indian  applying  for  a  job.  (You  may  wish  to  assign  the  role  of  observer) 

3.  Separate  those  playing  the  company  personnel  from  the  job  applicant  and  tell  them  they 
must  refuse  the  job  to  the  Indian.  Allow  them  some  time  to  think  of  reasons  or  excuses  they  can 
use  to  refuse  this  person  who  has  the  best  experience  and  training  of  all  those  who  applied. 
They  should  reconstruct  classroom  seating  so  it  resembles  as  much  as  possible  a  personnel 
office. 

4.  Brief  the  Indian.  He/she  knows  they  are  very  well  qualified  for  the  position.  The  Indian 
also  knows  that  he/she  has  not  been  the  successful  candidate  before  because  of  the  prejudices 
of  white  employers. 

5 .  After  both  sides  have  been  briefed,  and  after  you  have  stressed  that  the  role  playing  must  be 
serious,  ask  the  groups  to  begin  their  role  play. 

6.  End  role  play  after  five  or  ten  minutes  and  discuss. 

This  type  of  role  play  can  be  organized  quickly  to  re-enact  any  discrimination  situation 
you  may  be  discussing.  We  suggest  frequent  use  of  this  technique  to  teach  students  how  they 
can  react  to  situations  where  they  witness  discrimination.  The  more  the  technique  is  used,  the 
easier  and  more  effective  it  is. 

THE  MASKS  AND  SHOES  SIMULATION 

Purpose:  This  game  was  adopted  from  a  communications  exercise  and  is  designed  to  give 
participants  the  experience  of  discrimination.  The  game  can  be  played  with  12  to  50 
participants. 

Procedure: 

1.  Participants  are  asked  to  count  off  black,  white,  black,  white... until  the  total  group  is 
divided. 

2.  The  blacks  are  told  to  leave  the  room,  while  the  whites  stay. 

3.  Blacks  are  given  materials  (paper,  stapler,  scissors,  etc.)  to  make  masks  for  themselves. 
These  masks  are  to  be  made  cooperatively,  and  all  masks  must  be  similar. 

4.  Whites  are  asked  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  whites 
sit  comfortably  in  their  chairs  discussing  whatever  topic  they  wish.  This  discussion  continues 
after  the  blacks  return. 

5.  Blacks  are  asked  to  return  to  the  room,  pair  up  the  shoes,  find  the  owner  and  put  the  shoes 
on  his/her  feet. 

6.  Blacks  are  instructed  not  to  speak  during  this  phase  of  the  exercise. 
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Discussion  Questions: 

— How  did  it  feel  to  be  labelled  black  or  white?  Discuss. 

— How  did  blacks  feel  about  being  sent  from  the  room? 

—How  did  whites  feel  about  having  someone  wait  on  them? 

—How  did  blacks  feel  about  their  role  in  the  exercise?  Was  the  experience  embarrassing? 
Did  they  feel  united  as  a  group? 

— In  what  ways  does  this  exercise  parallel  the  relationship  between  those  who  discriminate 
and  those  discriminated  against? 


SEGREGATION 

EXPULSION 

EXTERMINATION 


Objectives 

1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  write  a  short  story  or  give  a  verbal  account  of  a  hypothetical 
situation  that  begins  with  a  misperception,  includes  prejudice  and  discrimination,  and  results 
in  either  segregation,  expulsion  or  extermination. 

Notes  on  Student  Book 

“SOUTH  AFRICAN  LAWS” 

Question  1  asks  in  what  year  the  number  of  discriminatory  laws  increased  and  why  they 
increased. 

In  1948,  the  National  Party  was  elected  to  power  in  South  Africa.  The  party  is  an 
Afrikaner  nationalist  party  which  has  attempted  to  increase  the  segregation  of  the  races. 
Since  1948,  it  has  won  all  national  elections  with  ease. 
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HOW  DID  I  GET 
TAKEN  IN 
SECTION  TWO 


CULTURAL 

DIFFERENCES 


Objectives 

1.  Students  will  be  able  to  communicate  through  a  written  description,  cartoon  strip,  or 
other  communication  medium  how  behaviour  and  value  differences  can  lead  to  negative 
perceptions. 


Supplementary  Teaching  Strategies 

AMBASSADORS  ROLE  PLAY 

*  Purpose:  For  students  to  experience  the  importance  of  cultural  traits  in  communication. 
Materials:  Several  description  sheets  of  the  Ambassadors  and  Canadian  diplomats. 
Numbers:  From  10  to  30 

Procedure: 

1.  Divide  the  group  in  half,  one  half  to  be  Ambassadors,  the  other  to  be  Canadian 
diplomats.  It  is  advisable  to  choose  somewhat  outgoing  students  for  the  more  difficult 
Ambassadors  roles.  Separate  the  two  groups  in  different  rooms  and  give  them  their  role 
descriptions,  keeping  each  group’s  description  secret  from  the  other.  You  may  need  to 
encourage  the  Ambassadors  and  give  them  time  to  practise  their  cultural  traits.  Any  details 
about  their  respective  countries  they  are  to  make  up. 

2.  After  both  groups  are  ready,  introduce  them.  The  setting  is  now  an  Ottawa  cocktail 
party.  You  can  make  formal  announcements  for  each  Ambassador  as  he  or  she  enters. 

3.  We  have  consistently  found  this  an  enjoyable  role  play  and  one  from  which  a  number 
of  serious  points  can  be  raised.  The  text’s  article,  “Language  Without  Words’’  reinforces 
the  points. 
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Discussion  Questions: 

— How  did  each  of  the  Canadian  groups  feel  about  meeting  the  ambassadors?  (After  all  the 
diplomats  have  reported,  the  roles  of  the  Ambassadors  are  revealed.) 

— If  you  were  asked  to  describe  these  foreign  ambassadors  to  a  friend  who  didn’t  meet  them, 
how  would  you  do  so? 

— Are  these  descriptions  valid? 

— In  our  culture  what  kind  of  assumptions  do  we  make  about  people  who  don’t  look  you  in 
the  eye?  Stand  very  close?  Pause  for  a  long  time  before  answering?  etc. 

— Is  it  accurate  to  make  these  judgements  of  foreigners  when  they  act  this  way? 

— How  best  can  we  avoid  inaccurate  judgements? 

— Are  there  any  local  ethnic  groups  who  act  differently  in  ways  which  make  you  feel 
uncomfortable? 


Role  Descriptions: 

AMBASSADOR  FROM  MONTZA 

For  people  from  Montza,  an  outgoing  and  friendly  person  speaks  loudly,  and  uses 
his/her  hands  a  great  deal.  In  addition,  it  is  considered  polite  to  begin  speaking  before  the 
other  person  has  completed  a  sentence  to  show  that  you  are  really  listening. 

You  have  just  arrived  in  Ottawa,  and  will  shortly  be  attending  a  diplomatic  function. 
You  wish  to  be  especially  friendly  and  polite  with  the  Canadians  you  are  meeting. 

AMBASSADOR  FROM  LANIVIA 

Lanivians  value  “touching”  a  great  deal.  People  who  are  just  meeting  for  the  first  time 
usually  hold  hands  for  a  few  minutes  to  express  their  pleasure  in  meeting  each  other.  Also, 
conversations  among  Lanivians  include  a  great  deal  of  touching — both  to  emphasize  their 
points,  and  to  maintain  the  contact. 

You  have  just  arrived  in  Ottawa  and  will  shortly  be  attending  a  diplomatic  function. 
You  wish  to  express  to  the  Canadians  your  pleasure  at  being  in  their  country. 

AMBASSADOR  FROM  ZHABORI 

In  your  country,  it  is  considered  very  impolite  to  look  directly  at  the  person  with 
whom  you  are  speaking.  Therefore,  your  eyes  will  always  be  on  the  ceiling,  the  floor — never 
directly  focused  on  another  person. 

You  have  just  arrived  in  Ottawa,  and  will  shortly  be  attending  a  diplomatic  function. 
You  will  be  trying  to  be  very  polite. 
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AMBASSADOR  FROM  SYRABIA 

In  your  country,  it  is  a  sign  of  respect  to  consider  another  person  s  words  very 
carefully.  Thus,  you  never  respond  immediately  when  someone  speaks  to  you.  Usually  you 
wait  about  10  seconds  before  replying. 

You  have  just  arrived  in  Ottawa  and  will  shortly  be  attending  a  diplomatic  function. 
You  will  be  trying  to  show  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  Canadians  you  meet. 

AMBASSADOR  FROM  VALDESTA 

In  your  country,  it  is  natural  to  stand  very  close  to  a  person  when  speaking  with 

him/her.  The  closer  you  are,  the  more  comfortable  you  feel. 

You  have  just  arrived  in  Ottawa,  and  will  shortly  be  attending  a  diplomatic  function. 
You  will  obviously  be  trying  to  make  yourself  feel  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

CANADIAN  DIPLOMATS 

You  are  a  member  of  the  Canadian  diplomatic  corps.  Your  task  is  to  attend  a  coffee 
party  for  five  foreign  ambassadors,  recently  arrived  in  Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  party 
is  to  make  them  feel  welcome  in  Ottawa.  The  ambassadors  will  be  arriving  in  a  few 
minutes.  With  the  other  diplomats  decide: 

a)  Who  will  be  responsible  for  meeting  each  ambassador  (the  countries  represented  are 
Valdesta,  Zhabori,  Syrabia,  Montza,  Lanivia). 

b)  What  kinds  of  questions  you  might  ask,  what  kind  of  information  you  might  offer  about 
Canada,  to  make  the  guests  feel  at  ease. 


ROLE  PLAYING  FOR  INTERCULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  VALUE  SIMILARITIES  BETWEEN  CANADIAN 

EAST  INDIANS  AND  THE  MAJORITY  CULTURE 
By  John  W.  Kehoe  and  Thais  McKee 

One  of  the  important  objectives  of  intercultural  analysis  is  to  develop  an  individual  who 
has  an  ability  to  engage  in  empathetic  thinking.  Although  the  characteristics  of  an 
empathetic  thinker  have  not  been  completely  articulated  an  essential  component  would  seem 
to  be  the  ability  to  exchange  roles  with  a  member  of  another  culture.  A  successful  role 
exchange  should  assist  a  student  in  understanding  another  point  of  view. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  people  go  through  stages  of  role-taking  ability  Fravell 
(1968)  has  shown  that  very  young  children  do  not  have  the  ability  to  place  themselves  in 
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another  role  and  reason  accurately  in  that  role.  However,  by  early  adolescence  most  should 
have  developed  the  ability  to  effectively  role  exchange.  There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  role-playing  is  an  effective  means  of  changing  attitudes.  For  example,  Elms  (1969)  has 
shown  that  if  a  subject  perceives  that  he  had  a  choice  in  selecting  a  role  and  he  plays  the  role, 
his  attitude  will  change  so  that  he  evaluates  more  positively  the  role  he  has  played.  Of  course, 
the  activity  must  be  taken  seriously  and  in  the  regard,  the  characteristics  of  the  role  must  not 
be  a  great  distance  outside  the  subject’s  latitude  of  acceptable  thinking  or  behaviour. 

Another  successful  means  of  changing  attitudes  is  to  accentuate  the  similarities  of 
cultures.  The  following  role  play  incorporates  role  exchange  and  emphasis  on  similarities  as  a 
means  of  achieving  more  positive  attitudes  toward  Canadian  East  Indians. 


THE  ROLE  PLAY  -  PREPARATION 

In  preparation  for  conducting  the  role  play  each  of  the  following  questions  and 
each  of  the  two  sets  of  answers  should  be  placed  on  separate  cards. 

Questions: 

1.  What  should  I  do  about  sharing  my  good  with  others? 

2.  Is  it  important  to  hold  a  steady  job? 

3.  Should  I  own  property? 

4.  When  Lam  buying  a  house  what  should  my  concerns  be? 

5.  Who  should  be  consulted  when  family  decisions  are  made? 

6.  What  is  the  most  desirable  type  of  community? 

7.  Should  I  be  in  favour  of  strong  leadership? 

8.  Should  I  compete  with  others? 

9.  What  should  the  husband’s  duties  be? 

10.  What  should  be  the  status  of  women? 

11.  How  should  I  conduct  myself  in  my  relations  with  others? 

12.  What  should  be  my  attitude  towards  welfare? 

13.  How  should  I  feel  about  maintaining  the  appearance  of  my  own  house? 

14.  Should  I  accept  any  job? 

15.  Is  education  important? 

16.  Who  has  the  rights  to  inheritance? 

17.  Is  there  a  class  system  in  your  culture? 

18.  Should  I  be  concerned  about  personal  cleanliness? 

19.  Are  there  any  rules  of  residence  for  young  married  couples? 

20.  How  much  recreation  and  leisure  time  should  I  have? 

21.  Can  I  do  what  I  want  to  do? 

22.  What  happens  to  senior  citizens  in  your  culture? 
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Answers — East  Indian  Culture 

le.  To  share  your  goods  with  others  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  However,  since  your  main 
concern  should  be  for  your  family  you  must  make  sure  your  family’s  needs  are  met  before 
you  share  with  others. 

2e.  Community  and  family  respect  and  prestige  can  be  gained  through  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  You  can  get  ahead  in  life  only  by  working  hard  throughout  your  years. 

3e.  Yes,  you  come  from  a  land-owning  people.  To  own  land  is  to  be  secure.  If  you  have  land 
you  can  grow  crops  and  your  family  will  have  food  to  eat. 

4 e.  The  adult  males  in  your  family  will  pool  their  money  to  buy  a  house  for  you.  Therefore, 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  about  monthly  payments.  Your  home  should  be  located  near  your 
relatives  and  friends. 

5e.  The  oldest  male  member  of  your  family  should  be  consulted  when  any  important 
decision  is  made.  Women  are  rarely  involved  in  decision-making. 

6e.  The  best  community  is  one  whose  people  all  have  the  same  background,  belong  to  the 
same  religion.  The  community  will  be  happy  when  the  members  know  their  place  and  don’t 
try  to  be  better  than  those  above  them. 

7e.  Yes,  because  a  community  cannot  work  well  tegether  without  strong  leadership.  Your 
leaders  will  be  strong  and  wise  and  you  cannot  go  wrong  by  doing  what  they  say. 

8e.  You  should  compete  only  to  ensure  that  all  basic  necessities  are  met.  You  should 
compete  for  material  objects  but  you  should  never  forget  your  place  in  life  and  compete  for 
things  you  have  no  right  to  expect  to  win. 

9e.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  earn  a  living  which  will  provide  for  his  family’s  needs.  He 
must  pay  for  their  clothing,  food  and  shelter.  He  provides  for  and  determines  the  level  of  his 
children’s  education.  He  represents  the  family  in  religious  and  community  affairs. 
lOe.  Men  and  women  are  not  of  equal  status.  Women  are  responsible  for  the  family  and 
home.  She  must  perform  all  household  duties,  look  after  the  children  and  be  a  good  wife  to 
her  husband.  The  ultimate  goal  in  life  for  most  women  is  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
1  le.  You  should  not  be  pushy  or  aggressive  when  dealing  with  other  people.  Try  to  listen  to 
what  the  other  person  is  saying.  If  you  disagree  with  the  other  person’s  point  of  view  just  let 
it  go.  It  isn’t  worth  causing  problems  between  the  two  of  you. 

12e.  If  you  accept  welfare  your  family  will  lose  face  in  the  community.  If  you  are  healthy 
you  should  be  willing  to  take  any  job  so  that  you  can  provide  for  your  family  without  going 
on  welfare. 

13.  A  house  is  just  like  anything  else  you  might  buy.  You  should  consider  it  an  investment 
toward  which  you  will  likely  have  no  long  term  emotional  commitment. 

14e.  Yes,  it  is  most  important  to  remain  independent  and  provide  for  your  family.  You 
should  strive  for  any  employment. 

15e.  Education  for  males  is  important  to  get  a  good  job  and  prestige  in  the  community. 
Females  need  not  be  as  concerned  about  getting  an  education. 

16e.  Your  immediate  family.  Your  wife,  sons  and  daughters. 
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17e.  Yes,  there  are  differences  in  class  according  to  your  wealth,  education  and  family 
background. 

18e.  Yes,  cleanliness  is  important  for  personal  and  religious  reasons,  in  fact  your  religion 
requires  that  you  bathe  twice  a  day. 

19e.  When  they  are  first  married  a  young  couple  will  live  with  the  husband’s  parents  until 
they  have  saved  enough  money  to  move  out  to  a  place  of  their  own. 

20e.  You  should  spend  very  little  time  at  leisure  activities.  There  is  much  work  to  be  shared 
among  the  family  members. 

21e.  No,  having  a  good  reputation  in  your  community  is  important.  If  a  family  member 
does  something  wrong  it  will  be  a  bad  reflection  on  every  member  of  his  family  and  to  some 
extent  his  community. 

22e.  We  believe  that  old  people  have  a  great  deal  of  contribute  to  their  families  and 
communities.  Therefore,  we  prefer  that  they  stay  in  their  families’  homes  as  long  as  possible. 
They  can  teach  the  young  the  important  customs  and  traditions  of  their  culture.  Old  people 
are  respected  and  have  a  lot  of  say  in  family  decisions. 

Answers — Canadian  Majority  Culture 

lc.  To  share  is  desirable  but  only  after  you  have  looked  after  your  own  family.  Saving  is  a 
much  more  desirable  way  to  look  after  yourself  in  the  future. 

2c.  It  is  important  to  work  at  a  steady  job  day  after  day.  Work  is  good  for  you  because  it 
keeps  you  busy.  It  allows  you  to  pay  your  own  way  in  life  and  it  prevents  you  from  being 
idle. 

3c.  Yes,  you  should  own  property.  Having  your  own  land  makes  you  more  independent 
and  it  allows  you  to  have  privacy.  You  will  have  more  status  in  the  community  if  you  own 
property. 

4c.  You  should  be  concerned  that  you  can  make  the  monthly  payments  and  that  your  home 
is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  preferably  in  a  good  part  of  town. 

5c.  It  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  only  husbands  made  the  important  decisions  but  it  is 
now  common  for  husbands  and  wives  to  make  the  decisions  together. 

6c.  A  complicated  and  sophisticated  community  is  the  best.  You  can  only  have  progress  if 
you  have  many  groups  and  organizations  planning  for  the  future. 

7c.  Your  business  and  government  leaders  should  be  admired  and  respected.  In  a  compli¬ 
cated  society  strong  leadership  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

8c.  Competition  is  desirable  because  it  leads  to  high  achievement  and  to  excellence.  The 
people  who  compete  best  in  the  area  of  sports,  business  or  politics  should  be  given  prestige, 
respect  and  money. 

9c.  The  husband  is  responsible  for  his  wife  and  family  needs.  He  is  expected  to  pay  for  the 
clothing,  shelter,  food  and  recreational  needs  of  his  family.  Sometimes  husbands  also  share 
in  the  household  duties.  He  may  represent  the  family  in  the  religious  and  community  affairs 
but  the  wife  may  do  so  also. 
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10c.  Men  and  women  are  said  to  be  of  equal  status  but  men  generally  have  higher  status.  If 
hardships  are  encountered  men  and  women  should  try  to  share  their  difficulties  together.  It 
is  quite  acceptable  for  women  to  be  active  in  business  and  politics. 

11c.  It  is  desirable  to  agree  or  disagree  forcefully  in  face  to  face  relations.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  others  what  to  think  and  what  to  do. 

12c.  To  take  care  of  yourself  and  your  family  is  extremely  important.  To  accept  welfare 
when  you  truly  need  it  is  acceptable  but  it  is  disgraceful  and  dishonest  to  accept  welfare  when 
you  are  in  a  position  to  help  yourself. 

13c.  Since  they  are  so  expensive  you  should  spend  a  lot  of  time  keeping  it  repaired  and  in 
good  shape.  You  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  your  neighbours  have  to  look  at  your  house 
so  you  should  keep  up  the  appearance  of  your  yard  for  their  sake. 

14c.  Yes,  but  there  are  some  jobs  you  would  likely  find  unattractive  or  unacceptable.  If  that 
is  the  case  you  should  remain  on  unemployment  insurance  until  a  better  job  comes  along. 
15c.  Education  is  very  important  for  both  males  and  females  so  that  you  can  get  a  good  job 
and  be  respected  in  the  community. 

16c.  Your  immediate  family.  Your  wife,  sons  and  daughters. 

17c.  Yes,  people  with  a  long  family  tradition  and  money,  and  to  some  extent  education, 
have  higher  status  in  the  community. 

18c.  Yes,  personal  cleanliness  is  important  for  health  and  social  acceptance. 

19c.  With  the  cost  of  housing  increasing  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  a  married  couple  to 
live  with  one  of  their  parents  until  they  can  save  enough  to  get  a  place  of  their  own. 

20c.  Once  you  have  completed  your  day’s  work  it  is  important  to  take  as  much  time  as  you 
can  to  take  it  easy  or  play  at  a  game  or  hobby. 

21c.  No,  you  are  influenced  by  your  family  and  friends.  If  you  do  decide  to  do  as  you  wish 
you  are  responsible  but  if  it  is  wrong  it  will  bring  shame  to  your  family. 

22c.  They  receive  an  old  age  pension  which  allows  them  to  remain  independent  of  their 
children  or  their  families.  They  usually  live  in  old  folks’  homes  where  they  can  be  with  people 
their  own  age.  As  a  result  the  government  takes  care  of  them  rather  than  their  families. 

Role  Playing — In  Class  Procedure 

1 .  Divide  any  class  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  into  three  groups. 

2.  Have  one  group  sit  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the  room  (possibly  around  a  table).  If 
possible,  this  group  should  be  made  up  of  those  students  with  the  most  negative  attitudes. 

3.  Place  the  second  group  on  one  side  of  the  room  but  in  as  close  as  possible  to  the  first 
group. 

4.  Place  the  third  group  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  second  group,  but  in  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  first  group. 

5.  The  seating  arrangement  should  look  something  like  the  diagram  on  page  33. 

6.  Distribute  the  question  cards  among  group  one  randomly  so  that  each  member  of  the 
group  has  one  or  two  question  cards. 

7.  Distribute  the  East  Indian  answers  to  group  two  and  the  White  answers  to  group  three. 
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8.  Give  them  time  to  read  over  their  answer  and  question  cards.  It  seems  advisable  at  this 
time  not  to  tell  the  students  the  names  of  the  cultural  groups  they  represent. 

9.  Instruct  the  members  of  the  middle  group  to  state  the  number  of  their  question,  ask  it, 
and  listen  carefully  to  the  answers  given  to  all  questions.  If  they  didn’t  hear  or  understand  an 
answer  they  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  that  it  be  repeated.  Inform  them  that  they  will  be 
asked  to  decide  which  group  they  would  like  to  join  or  decide  not  to  join  either  group. 
Questions  may  be  asked  in  any  sequence.  The  group  in  the  middle  could  be  asked  to  keep  a 
record  of  similarities  in  responses. 

10.  As  each  question  is  asked,  an  answer  to  the  question  is  given  orally  from  each  of  the 
other  groups.  They  should  use  the  answers  provided  and  they  should  not  change  the  essence 
of  the  answer  to  suit  their  own  opinions. 

11.  At  the  end  of  the  questions  and  answer  procedure,  the  teacher  should  ask  each  member 
of  the  middle  group  which  side  they  would  like  to  join  or  to  indicate  if  they  are  undecided. 
There  are  generally  a  significant  number  of  students  undecided. 

12.  The  teacher  might  then  identify  the  three  groups.  The  first  group  represents  a  group  of 
young  East  Indians  trying  to  decide  what  values  and  way  of  life  to  adopt.  The  advice  given  to 
them  by  the  second  group  represents  the  advice  of  the  Majority  society.  The  first  group  may 
have  already  demonstrated  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  making  decisions  about 
conflicting  value  positions.  As  a  result  the  class  may  be  more  empathetic  toward  the  position 
of  young  East  Indians  who  face  such  conflicts. 

13.  The  group  could  follow-up  the  discussion  by  investigating  the  reasons  for  the  values  held 
by  the  two  groups. 

14.  A  further  follow-up  would  be  to  discuss  the  consequences  of  the  value  positions  and  to 
emphasize  their  similarities. 
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COMPETITIVE 

SITUATIONS 


Objectives 

1.  For  students  to  be  able  to  write  a  paragraph,  or  use  another  form  of  communication  that 

V- 

explains  how  competitive  situations  can  lead  to  negative  perceptions  of  those  who  are  in 
competition  with  one  another. 

Supplementary  Teaching  Strategies 

THEY’VE  GOT  IT,  YOU  WANT  IT 

Purpose:  For  students  to  understand  how  a  competitive  situation  can  lead  to  conflict. 

Procedure: 

1.  This  exercise  requires  dividing  the  class  into  three  sub-groups.  One  group  is  designated  as 
the  “It”  group  and  informed  that  they  have  “it” — it  being  whatever  they  define  it  to  be.  The 
remaining  two  groups  are  told  that  they  want  “it”  and  must  work  out  a  strategy  for  getting 
it.  The  group  leader/teacher  may  want  to  join  the  “it”  group  and  the  other  groups  inform 
the  leader  that  they  are  ready  the  leader  instructs  the  groups  that  want  “it”  to  implement 
their  strategy. 

2.  Immediate  discussion  could  centre  around  the  frustration  and  the  anger  which  is 
attendant  to  a  position  of  powerlessness;  the  complex  feelings  of  powerlessness;  the  complex 
feelings  of  security  and  arrogance  when  one  has  the  power  to  define  and  control  something 
which  others  want  and  perhaps  vitally  need;  and  the  lack  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  two  groups  which  desired  identical  ends,  the  inability  to  share. 

Discussion  Questions: 

— How  did  the  groups  see  each  other? 

— How  did  the  groups  see  their  own  members? 

— What  factors  figured  in  the  unification  of  the  “it”  group? 

— Was  there  cooperation  between  the  groups  wanting  “it”? 

— What  have  I  learned  about  myself? 
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—Does  this  help  me  understand  some  of  the  issues  being  debated  in  my  family,  school, 
community,  Canada,  Africa  and  other  places? 

— What  causes  prejudice? 


UNEQUAL  RESOURCES 

Purpose:  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  influence  of  inequality  and  competition 
on  cooperation  and  conflict. 

To  observe  group  process. 

Procedure:  This  is  a  brief  exercise  which,  by  altering  task  complexity  and  resource  distribu¬ 
tion,  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  learning  situations  for  a  variety  of  objectives.  The  questions 
that  could  be  drawn  out  for  this  unit  should  be  on  how  conflicting  needs  can  lead  to 
competition,  even  conflict. 

Playing  and  discussing  time:  one-three  hours.  Number  of  participants:  four-sixteen 
recommended,  but  up  to  thirty-five  if  the  game  is  played  for  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

This  task  may  be  done  with  clusters  of  “groups”  of  from  one  to  four  members  each.  If 
more  than  one  cluster  of  four  groups  is  used,  the  facilitator  may  add  the  dimension  of 
competition  between  as  well  as  within  clusters.  The  facilitator  may  ask  that  several 
participants  volunteer  to  be  process  observers. 

Time  required:  approximately  one  hour,  depending  upon  the  number  and  complexity  of 
the  tasks  assigned  and  the  ages  of  the  group  members. 

Materials  Utilized: 

1.  Scissors,  ruler,  paper  clips,  glue,  black  felt-tipped  markers  and  construction  paper  in 
colours  (as  used  in  the  sample  task  illustrated  here). 

2.  Unequal  Resources  Task  Sheet  for  each  group. 

3.  Large  envelopes  to  hold  each  group’s  resources.  In  the  examples  below,  the  envelopes  will 
contain  the  following  resources  as  designated  by  group. 

Group  1:  scissors,  ruler,  paper  clips,  pencils  and  two  4”  squares  of  red  paper  and  two  of 
orange 

Group  2:  scissors,  glue  and  8!/2  x  11”  sheets  of  paper  (two  blue,  two  orange,  two  yellow) 
Group  3:  felt-tipped  markers  and  8lA  x  11”  sheets  of  paper  (two  green,  two  orange,  two 
yellow) 

Group  4:  8lA  x  11”  sheets  of  paper  (one  each:  green,  yellow,  blue,  red,  purple) 

Physical  Setting:  Table  and  chairs  for  each  group.  These  should  be  placed  far  enough 
away  from  each  other  so  that  each  group’s  bargaining  position  is  not  betrayed  by  casual 
observation. 
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Process: 

1.  The  facilitator  asks  groups  to  be  seated  at  their  individual  tables  and  distributes  an 
envelope  of  materials  and  a  Task  Sheet  to  each  group. 

2.  The  facilitator  asks  the  group  not  to  open  their  materials  until  he/she  tells  them  to  begin 
the  task.  Emphasize  that  they  may  use  only  the  materials  given  them.  He/she  then  explains 
that  each  group  has  different  materials  but  that  each  group  must  complete  the  same  tasks. 
He/she  explains  that  they  may  bargain  for  the  use  of  materials  and  tools  in  any  way  that  is 
mutually  agreeable.  He/she  emphasizes  that  the  first  group  to  complete  all  tasks  is  the 
winner.  (If  clusters  are  competing,  there  will  be  both  a  group  winner  and  a  cluster  winner.) 

3.  The  facilitator  gives  the  signal  to  begin  and  attempts  to  observe  as  much  group  and 
bargaining  behaviour  as  he/she  can,  so  that  he/she  can  supply  some  of  the  feedback  during 
the  phase. 

4.  The  facilitator  stops  the  process  when  winners  have  been  declared  and  groups  have  been 
allowed  to  complete  ongoing  tasks. 

5.  During  the  discussion,  the  participants  may  make  process  observations  concerning 
utilization  of  resources,  sharing,  bargaining,  and  competition,  using  the  facilitator  (and 
process  observers)  as  an  outside  consultant  to  supply  feedback  on  individual  and  group 
behaviour.  Discussion  can  focus  on  similar  concerns  as  the  “We’ve  Got  It,  You  Want  It” 
game.  Analogies  may  be  drawn  between  this  experience  and  how  minority  groups  or 
underdeveloped  nations  relate  to  those  with  more  power. 

6.  The  facilitator  may  alter  the  complexity  of  tasks  and  distribution  of  resources  to  fit  many 
different  kinds  of  groups  and  levels.  This  experience  is  appropriate  for  both  children  and 
adults. 

7.  The  facilitator  may  choose  to  run  the  game  a  second  time  for  the  class,  this  time  trying 
a  co-operational  model  of  production.  Discussion  would  centre  on  the  social  and  economic 
differences  between  the  two  systems. 

UNEQUAL  RESOURCES  TASK  SHEET 
Each  group  is  to  complete  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Make  a  3”  by  3”  square  of  orange  paper. 

2.  Make  a  3”  by  2”  rectangle  of  yellow  paper. 

3.  Make  a  4-link  paper  chain,  each  link  in  a  different  colour. 

4.  Make  a  T-shaped  piece  3”  by  5”  in  green  and  orange  paper. 

5.  Make  a  4”  by  4”  flag,  in  any  three  colours. 

The  first  group  to  complete  all  tasks  is  the  winner.  Groups  may  bargain  with  other 
groups  for  the  use  of  materials  and  tools  to  complete  the  tasks  on  any  mutually  agreeable 
basis. 
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ROBERT  AND  AJIT  ROLE  PLAY 


Purpose:  For  students  to  understand  how  economic  factors  can  cause  racial  conflict. 
For  students  to  develop  an  empathy  for  those  involved  in  racial  conflict. 

Procedure: 

1.  The  situation  of  conflict  here  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  cultural  differences,  but  at 
second  glance  economic  competition  is  apparent.  The  stimulus  that  sets  off  a  name  calling, 
pushing  of  shoving,  or  discriminatory  act  of  any  kind  can  be  as  minor  as  an  accidental  bump. 

2.  Choose  an  incident  you  have  observed  yourself  and  describe  it  to  the  students  as  the  plot 
for  this  role  play. 

3.  To  minimize  self-consciousness  about  acting,  break  the  whole  class  into  pairs  and  have 
them  act  out  the  role  play  at  the  same  time.  You  may  wish  to  designate  the  role  of  observers 
to  report  on  the  action.  This  also  provides  a  part  for  those  who  are  shy. 

Role  Descriptions: 

ROBERT  RICHARDSON 

You  are  thirteen.  When  you  were  ten  your  parents  separated.  You  live  with  your 
father,  who  is  now  unemployed.  You  have  never  liked  “Pakis”  or  “Puns” — “Puns, 
Pakis — they’re  all  the  same  anyway.” 

Your  parents  used  to  say  that  when  these  people  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  the 
property  value  of  your  house  went  down.  You  suspect,  as  your  father  does,  that  the  “Puns” 
might  have  thirty  or  more  people  living  in  the  same  house. 

“They’re  dirty  and  they  stink.  They  act  stupid.  They  dress  weird  and  wear  turbans! 
They  swarm  into  Canada  by  the  hundreds.” 

Some  immigrants  aren’t  as  bad  as  others — like  Italians,  but  even  Italians  own  houses 
and  take  them  away  from  others.” 

You  believe  they  have  taken  away  all  the  good  jobs  from  Canadians — that  might  be  the 
reason  your  father  has  had  a  hard  time  finding  employment  in  the  past  two  years.  “Why 
should  they  get  jobs  when  Canadians  can’t  even  get  them.” 

You  are  beginning  to  see  yourself  as  “poorer”  than  most  immigrants.  This  hurts.  The 
immigrants  do  well  in  school  (compared  to  you)  and  everything,  housing,  jobs,  school,  seems 
to  be  getting  worse  for  you  and  better  for  them. 

IMMIGRANT  STUDENT  AJIT  DHILLON 

You  are  thirteen  years  old  and  enrolled  in  Grade  8.  You  came  to  Canada  last  year  and 
just  now  you  are  beginning  to  get  used  to  the  school  environment  so  you  don’t  feel  so 
completely  alone  and  strange.  You  have  met  some  nice  friends  who  include  you  in  their 
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activities  and  help  you  “fit-in.”  The  group  is  almost  all  Punjabi.  One  of  the  reasons  your 
group  stays  together  is  because  many  others  don’t  want  you  around.  Often  people  threaten 
you,  call  you  names,  push  you  or  sometimes  even  spit  at  you.  It  is  important  not  to  get  too 
angry,  but  it  is  very  hard  sometimes,  especially  when  they  try  to  pull  your  turban  off  and 
when  they  laugh  at  your  long  hair. 

The  hair  is  a  very  important  symbol  in  your  Sikh  religion,  as  it  carries  with  it  energy  and 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  cut.  Your  religion  puts  emphasis  on  leading  a  pure  way  of 
life  and  in  brotherhood  and  you  can’t  see  why  it  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  Christianity. 

You  don’t  tell  your  parents  about  your  trouble  with  other  students— they  would  get  very 
angry  and  they  have  a  difficult  time  too.  Your  father  works  very  hard.  Because  he  can’t 
make  ends  meet  with  one  job,  he  was  forced  to  take  a  second  job.  He  was  an  engineer  but 
now  he  has  to  work  as  a  janitor  and  as  a  farm  labourer,  both  low-paying  jobs. 

Your  mother  can’t  work  since  she  has  to  take  care  of  your  two  sisters.  Because  she  has 
no  other  women  to  talk  to  (she  has  had  little  opportunity  to  learn  English),  she  is  very  lonely. 

It  is  important  for  your  family  to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  so  you  an  one  day  buy 
your  own  house.  It  is  more  important  to  you  and  your  family  to  own  your  own  house  than  to 
spend  money  on  entertainment,  clothes,  or  vacations.  Now,  your  family  is  renting  a  small, 
old  house,  but  since  there  is  only  five  of  you  living  in  it,  it’s  OK. 

Discussion  Questions: 

— Ask  students  to  describe  to  one  another  feelings  they  had  during  the  role  play. 

_ Let  the  participants  exchange  role  descriptions  and  ask  them  if  the  information  about 

the  other  person  helps  them  understand  the  feelings  the  other  person  in  the  role  expressed. 
—What  factors  do  you  think  were  the  causes  of  the  discrimination? 

CONFLICT  ANALYSIS 

Purpose:  To  analyze  graphically  a  conflict  situation  using  the  concepts  discussed  in  the  text. 

Procedure: 

1 .  More  senior  groups  could  use  a  more  complex  analysis  than  in  the  text,  one  suggested  by 
Andrew  M.  Scott  in  “The  Functioning  of  the  International  System .”  As  the  title  indicates, 
Scott  is  concerned  with  international  conflict,  but  his  approach  has  application  to  other  areas 
as  well.  He  uses  a  number  of  scales  to  analyze  conflict,  some  of  which  are  included  below. 
We  have  added  a  few  additional  ones  and  a  teacher  could  do  the  same.  We  suggest  the 
addition  of  two  questions  which  could  not  be  put  on  a  scale:  Which  groups  are  in  conflict, 
and  which  are  cooperating?  What  are  some  possible  solutions  to  the  conflict,  if  any? 

2.  The  class  could  look  at  a  situation  in  the  community,  in  and  around  the  school,  or  on  the 
international  level.  It  could  even  be  an  imaginary  situation  made  up  by  the  class.  There  is  the 
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Cooperative 


BEHAVIOUR 


Conflictual 


1  5  10 

To  what  extent  are  the  actions  of  the  parties  conflictual?  Do  they  cooperate  in  some 
areas  of  their  relationship? 


INTERESTS 


Common 

Conflicting 

1 

5 

10 

To  what  extent  are  the  interests  or  needs  in  conflict?  What  common  interests  do  they 
have? 


VALUES 


Common 

Conflicting 

1 

5 

10 

To  what  extent  do  the  parties  value  the  same  things?  What  beliefs  or  ways  of  doing 
things  do  they  have  in  common? 


ATTITUDES 


Friendliness 

Hostility 

1 

5 

10 

To  what  extent  do  the  parties  show  a  friendly  or  hostile  attitude  toward  each  other? 
(Interests  and  even  behaviour  can  be  conflictual  without  marked  hostility.  They  can  also 
have  common  goals  and  still  not  be  friendly.) 


TYPE  OF  CONFLICT 


Realistic 

Nonrealistic 

1 

5 

10 

To  what  extent  is  the  conflict  about  actual  interests?  To  what  extent  is  it  from  displaced 
hostile  feelings,  attacking  someone  because  you  are  mad  about  something  else 
(scapegoating)? 


IMAGES 

Positive _ Negative 

1  5  10 

Do  the  parties  see  each  other  in  a  positive  or  negative  way?  (This  involves  the  question 
of  stereotyping  by  either  side.) 

COMMUNICATION  (frequency) 


Frequent 

None 

1  5 

Are  the  parties  involved  communicating  often  or  seldom? 

10 
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Clear 


COMMUNICATION  (Clarity) 


Unclear 


1  5  10 

When  the  parties  communicate  do  they  correctly  understand  each  other?  Are  there 
barriers  preventing  clear  communication? 


Nonviolent 


TECHNIQUES 

Violent 

5  10 


What  techniques  are  being  used  in  the  conflict  situation?  (These  can  range  from  a  dirty 
look  or  a  harsh  word  to  fighting.  On  an  international  level,  it  can  be  from  a  belligerent 
speech  to  all-out  war.) 


Institutionalized 


TYPE  OF  CONFLICT 


1  5 


—  Non-institutionalized 
10 


To  what  extent  is  the  situation  governed  by  rules  and  actions  that  operate  through  some 
institution? 


POWER 


Weak 

Strong 

1 

5 

10 

What  are  the  various  elements  of  power  that  can  be  used  in  the  situation?  How  do  the 
power  resources  of  the  groups  compare? 


COST 

Low _ _ _  High 

1  5  10 

What  is  the  possible  or  probable  cost  of  carrying  on  the  conflict?  Is  the  cost  worth  the 
goals  being  sought? 


Negative 


OUTCOME 


1  5 


_  Positive 

10 


Did  the  situation  have  any  positive  or  negative  results?  If  it  was  a  conflict,  did  it  pave 
the  way  for  co-operative  behaviour  later?  (Even  a  conflict  as  disastrous  as  the  Second  World 
War  eventually  led  to  a  prosperous  non-militaristic  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany.)  Or  did  the 
conflict  have  negative  dysfunctional  results? 

Example:  The  Robbers’  Cave  situation  might  be  analyzed  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  after  the  second  stage  of  the  experiment,  after  con¬ 
flict  had  been  created: 
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behaviour:  7 
interests:  7 
values:  1 
attitudes:  8 
type  of  conflict:  7 
images:  8 

communication  (frequency):  8 


communication  (clarity):  2 
techniques:  4 
type  of  conflict:  4 
power:  2 
cost:  7 

outcome:  (eventually)  8 
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SEEING  CLEARLY 
SECTION  THREE 


SEEING  CLEARLY 


Objectives 

1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  for  avoiding  prejudice. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  offer  several  suggestions  for  acting  positively  to  reduce  pre¬ 
judice  and  discrimination. 

Notes  on  Student  Book 

“MACKENZIE’S  DIARY” 

The  main  question  is,  “Why  did  Mackenzie’s  party  and  the  Indians  get  along  so 
well?” 

According  to  his  diary,  it  is  clear  that  Mackenzie  needed  the  Indians  as  guides,  sources 
of  information  and  food.  He  had  a  “superodinate  goal”  as  Muzafer  Sherif  described  it  in 
Robbers’  Cave.  Conflict  between  European  and  native  Indian  was  usually  over  land,  here 
there  was  no  such  competitive  situation.  Both  the  Indians  and  Mackenzie  were  not 
threatened  and  both  treated  each  other  with  a  great  deal  of  respect. 

Supplementary  Teaching  Strategies 

FANTASY  ON  CULTURE 

(The  following  is  from  a  program  on  cross-cultural  relations  run  in  Montreal  in  1973-74). 

Purpose:  To  reinforce  the  student’s  understanding  of  culture  and  to  relate  it  to  their  own 
lives. 

Procedure:  The  session  got  underway  with  the  facilitator  involving  the  participants  in  a 
fantasy.  Example:  “Just  for  a  moment  I  want  you  to  pretend  that  you’ve  never  met  me. 
Take  a  few  seconds  and  blot  me  out  of  your  lives.  Now  this  requires  some  imagination  on 
your  part;  I  want  you  to  relate  to  me  as  someone  just  arriving  from  another  planet  to  your 
world.  O.K.  Here  we  go. 

“I’m  really  curious  about  this  word  CULTURE  that  I  keep  hearing  down  here.  It  must 
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B  =  YEAR  PERSON  WAS  BORN. 
D  =  YEAR  PERSON  DIED. 

C  =  COUNTRY  WERE  PERSON 
WAS  BORN.  IF  CANADA 


WHAT  PROVINCE? 


YOUR  FAMILY  TREE 


be  something  of  great  value  to  you  people.  Since  my  mission  is  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  concerning  what  makes  you  Earthlings  tick,  I  need  your  help  in  understanding 
this  much  used  word:  CULTURE. 

“In  order  to  get  things  moving  would  you  please  form  yourselves  into  groups  of  five. 
Now  it  would  really  help  me  if  each  group  would  take  about  fifteen  minutes  and  write  down 
everything  that  comes  to  mind  when  you  think  of  the  word  “culture”.  After  you’ve  finished 
that,  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  what  the  word  culture  means.  Please  remember  that  I  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language  very  poorly  so  please  keep  it  simple.  O.K.  I’m  waiting 
for  you.” 

This  proved  to  be  a  fun  method  of  getting  the  participants  to  share  with  us  any  ideas 
they  had  about  the  concept  of  culture.  We  then  started  an  examination  of  “Youth  Culture”. 
The  session  really  moved  because  this  is  a  lifestyle  that  the  participants  held  in  high  esteem. 
When  asked  to  list  the  elements  making  up  “Youth  Culture”  they  responded  with: 

A  particular  style  of  dressing 
Music  (Rock  &  Folk  music) 

Language  (lingo,  hip-cool  talk) 

Drugs 

Religion  (basically  Eastern) 

Sex  (permissive  attitude) 

With  these  characteristics  listed  we  were  able  to  extend  this  to  the  concept  of  Culture  in 
general.  The  participants  were  able  to  see  that  these  characteristics  comprised  the  base  of  a 
set  of  codes  (values)  and  social  arrangement  that  identified  and  unified  groups  of  people — 
distinct  from  other  groups  of  people. 

Follow  Up:  The  class  could  list  some  of  the  different  habits,  customs  or  values  they  hold 
different  from  others.  Before  asking  for  differences,  identify  first  some  groups  different 
from  themselves,  e.g.  parents,  Quebecois,  the  handicapped,  or  athletes  (jocks).  Extended 
discussion  can  be  on  how  these  differences  can  and  have  been  misunderstood  and  led  to 

conflict. 


BUILDING  A  FAMILY  TREE 

Purpose:  For  students  to  take  pride  in  their  ancestry. 

For  students  to  realize  that  almost  all  of  us  were  descendents  of  immigrants. 

For  students  to  reconstruct  the  times  when  their  forefathers  immigrated,  and  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  they  may  have  experienced. 

Procedure: 

1 .  Give  each  student  a  blank  family  tree  form. 
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2.  Tell  students  most  of  the  information  they  will  need  will  probably  be  available  from  par  ■ 
ents  and  grandparents.  (Give  students  enough  time  for  this  task  so  they  can  send  away  for 
information.) 

Some  of  your  students  may  not  be  living  with  their  parents  or  for  some  personal  reason 
cannot  obtain  the  information  needed.  They  can  be  exempt  from  this  exercise. 


NOVEL  ASSIGNMENT 

Developed  and  tested  by  Jack  Godwin, 

Burnsview  Junior  Secondary  School,  Delta,  B.C. 

Purpose:  To  develop  empathy  for  the  situation  of  an  immigrant  student. 

To  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  information  and  insights 
they  have  gained  from  previous  exercises. 

Procedure:  Divide  your  class  into  groups  and  hand  out  the  “novel  assignment”  outline. 

NOVEL  ASSIGNMENT 

During  the  next  three  weeks  your  group  is  to  write  a  chapter  of  a  novel  about  an  immigrant 
student  who  comes  to  live  in  Canada  from  India.  His  name  is  Ranji  Singh,  and  he  is: 

(a)  Fourteen  years  old.  (Change  the  age  to  suit  your  class). 

(b)  Of  average  intelligence. 

(c)  Athletic,  but  lacking  knowledge  of  North  American  sports. 

Ranji  speaks  English  quite  well.  He  and  his  family  arrive  in  this  community  where  Ranji’s 
father,  who  is  a  doctor,  hopes  to  set  up  practice.  They  arrive  near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Students  Instructions: 

1.  You  will  be  given  a  chapter  outline  which  you  will  use  as  a  guide  in  writing  the  chapter 
you  have  been  assigned. 

2.  As  a  group,  you  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  events  of  your  chapter  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  those  of  all  other  chapters,  e.g.  Make  certain  that  a  person  killed  in  chapter 
two  does  not  re-appear  in  chapter  five! 

3.  The  research  for  each  chapter  should  be  based  upon  (at  least)  the  “suggestions”  listed 
below  it. 

4.  You  should  make  certain  that  your  chapter  shows  how  Ranji  feels  about  the  various 
attitudes  he  encounters  and  also  why  people  react  to  him  in  the  way  they  do. 

5.  Each  chapter  is  to  be  written  in  the  third  person. 

6.  Each  chapter  should  be  from  10  to  15  pages  in  length  and  must  be  proof-read  before 
submission.  After  the  first  week  your  group  must  submit  a  breakdown,  in  point  form  of  the 
events  to  occur  in  your  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I:  “MOVING  INTO  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD” 

This  chapter  begins  with  the  family’s  arrival  in  Canada. 

1 .  How  do  they  feel  about  coming  to  Canada? 

What  do  they  expect  the  attitudes  of  people  in  this  country  to  be  like?  What  impressions 
might  they  get  of  Canada  from 

(a)  immigration  officers. 

(b)  real  estate  agents. 

(c)  salesclerks. 

After  looking  around  for  a  while  the  Singh’s  move  into  a  community  like  this  one  and 
Ranji  prepares  to  enter  a  school  much  like  this  one. 

1 .  What  are  their  impressions  of  their  new  community?  How  do  they  compare  with  their  old 
community? 

2.  What  problems  might  they  encounter  in  finding  a  place  to  live? 

3.  What  reactions  do  their  neighbours  show  when  they  move  in?  How  does  the  family  feel, 
especially  Ranji,  about  the  general  attitude  in  the  neighbourhood? 

This  chapter  ends  the  night  before  Ranji’s  first  day  at  school. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Interview  one  or  more  recent  arrivals  to  this  country  and  get  their  first  impressions  of 
Canada. 

2.  Walk  through  your  neighbourhood  and  make  a  list  of  several  sights  that  you  might  take 
for  granted  but  which  an  immigrant  might  find  strange — e.g.  ice  cream  truck.  Try  to  see  the 
community  through  Ranji’s  eyes. 

3.  Interview  several  of  your  neighbours,  or  other  local  adults,  to  find  out  how  they  would 
react  to  the  Singh’s  moving  in  on  their  block. 

CHAPTER  II:  “FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL” 

This  chapter  begins  with  Ranji  leaving  the  house  to  walk  to  school. 

1 .  What  is  on  Ranji’s  mind  as  he  walks  to  school? 

2.  What  are  his  impressions  as  he  is  assigned  to  locker,  courses,  and  classes?  How  would  he 
find  his  way  around? 

3.  How  might  he  expect  to  be  treated  by  the  other  students?  How  do  the  students  treat 
Ranji?  How  would  he  respond  to  the  attitudes  he  would  meet? 

Be  realistic — Show  both  the  sensitive  and  insensitive  people  who  inhabit  any  school. 
This  chapter  ends  that  night  as  Ranji  discusses  his  first  school  day  with  his  parents. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Interview  someone  who  has  been  “The-New-Kid-in-class”  to  discover  what  it  s  like  to 
come  to  a  new  school. 

2.  Try  to  break  into  a  new  “group”  around  school  to  see  what  it  feels  like  to  be  an  outsider. 
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3.  Interview  one  or  more  immigrant  students  to  find  out  what  they  first  felt  like  when 
they  came  to  this  school. 

CHAPTER  III:  “RANJI  MAKES  A  FRIEND” 

This  chapter  begins  one  month  after  Ranji  enters  the  school.  In  it,  Ranji  becomes 
acquainted  with  Paul  Brown ,  a  boy  in  his  P.E.  and  Math  classes. 

1 .  Why  would  Paul  decide  to  get  to  know  Ranji? 

How  does  he  go  about  it?  What  might  they  have  in  common? 

2.  How  does  Ranji  react  when  Paul  first  offers  him  friendship?  How  might  they  come  to 
trust  each  other? 

3.  How  would  Paul’s  friends  react  when  he  is  seen  hanging  around  with  Ranji?  How  might 
Paul  feel  about  this? 

As  this  chapter  develops,  Paul  tells  his  friends  that  he  wants  to  ask  Ranji  to  join  their 
“group”. 

1 .  How  might  Paul  approach  this  topic? 

2.  How  would  the  group  react  to  Paul’s  suggestion  and  to  Ranji? 

This  chapter  ends  with  Paul  and  Ranji  walking  home  discussing  their  friendship  at 
school. 

Suggestions: 

1.  List  several  similarities  between  Paul  and  Ranji  despite  their  different  backgrounds. 

2.  Talk  over  these  issues  and  write  down  your  group’s  conclusions: 

(a)  What  are  some  reasons  why  people  become  friends? 

(b)  How  might  you  become  friends  with  a  person  you  meet  at  school? 

(c)  What  might  an  “outsider”  feel  like  trying  to  join  an  established  “group”? 

CHAPTER  IV:  “RANJI  MEETS  A  GIRL” 

In  this  chapter  Ranji  is  befriended  by  Debbie  Davidson,  a  girl  who  is  in  three  of  his 
classes. 

1 .  How  might  the  girls  at  school  react  to  Ranji? 

2.  How  would  Debbie  and  Ranji  get  to  know  each  other? 

3.  What  barriers  and  problems  would  they  have  to  overcome  as  they  were  becoming  friends? 

While  they  are  talking  together,  Ranji  mentions  how  little  there  is  to  do  in  this 
community  on  a  weekend,  and  Debbie  offers  to  take  him  skating. 

1 .  How  might  both  sets  of  parents  react  to  their  date? 

2.  Describe  the  events  of  their  evening  at  skating.  What  are  the  reactions  of  Debbie’s 
friends? 

This  chapter  ends  with  Ranji  and  Debbie  walking  home  and  discussing  the  future  of 
their  relationship. 
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Suggestions: 

1 .  As  a  group,  list  several  things  which  Ranji  and  Debbie  could  have  in  common. 

2.  Try  to  discover  some  of  the  cultural  differences  between  their  backgrounds  which  might 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  develop  a  “normal”  teenage  friendship.  Interviewing  the 
religious  leader  of  the  immigrant  community  might  help  you  here. 

CHAPTER  V:  “RANJI’S  GREAT  CHALLENGE” 

Four  months  have  now  passed  since  Ranji  Singh  came  to  the  school.  He  has  had  one 
report  card  on  which  he  did  quite  well,  also  the  P.E.  teacher  discovers  that  Ranji  is  a  natural 
runner,  in  fact  he  is  one  of  the  fastest  sprinters  in  the  school.  Ranji  decides  he  will  try  out  for 
the  school’s  track  team. 

1.  Might  people  change  their  attitude  towards  Ranji  when  they  discover  that  he  is  good  at 
both  school  and  sports?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  How  might  their  attitudes  change,  if  at  all? 

The  climax  of  this  chapter,  and  the  story  itself,  involves  a  track  meet  between  Ranji’s 
school  and  its  bitter  arch-rival.  The  meet  is  tied  coming  down  to  the  last  event  which  is 
Ranji’s  race. 

1 .  How  are  people’s  attitudes  toward  Ranji  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  race. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Make  certain  that  the  Ranji  of  this  chapter  has  the  same  sort  of  personality  as  in  the 
previous  chapters. 

2.  Discuss  various  outcomes  of  the  race  and  how  Ranji’s  fellow  students  would  react  to 
each. 

Novel  Assignment  Analysis  Name - 

Think  carefully  (and  honestly)  then  write  a  full  account  how  well  you  and  your  group 
functioned  during  the  writing  of  your  chapter.  Write  as  much  as  you  want  but  include  at 
least  the  following  information: 

1.  Did  you  feel  that  your  group  worked  well  together  or  not?  Explain.  How  was  the  work 
divided  between  group  members — Explain  exactly  what  you  did. 

2.  How  much  time  did  the  group  work  together?  Did  you  ever  do  any  “homework”  on  this 
assignment?  If  so,  explain. 

3.  Do  you  consider  anyone  in  your  group  deserving  of  special  praise  for  their  contribution? 
If  so,  who?  Why? 

4.  What  were  your  feelings  about  this  assignment  when  you  started  it?  Do  you  feel  the  same 
way  now?  Why  or  why  not? 
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5.  Decide  whether  the  work  your  group  produced  was: 

(a)  excellent  (c)  average 

(b)  good  (d)  poor 

Explain  why  you  feel  this  is  an  accurate  judgement. 
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APPENDIX 


RECOMMENDED  FILMS 
ON  PREJUDICE  AND  DISCRIMINATION 


Balablok 

7  minutes  colour  cartoon  NFB 
Theme:  Visual  differences 

Here  is  an  animated  replay  of  the  human  comedy  as  amusing  in  its  perception  as  in  the 
way  it  carricatures  man’s  propensity  to  resort  to  violence  rather  than  reason.  The  whole 
arena  of  conflict  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  dimensions — cubes  and  balls  representing 
opposing  protagonists.  Why  they  fight  and  what  happens  after  the  battle  is  a  parody  of 
human  nature.  A  film  without  commentary.  (Awards:  Palme  d’Or,  Cannes,  France, 
Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  Buenos  Aires.) 

Bill  Cosby  on  Prejudice 

30  minutes  colour  35  mm. 

Theme:  Accepting  differences 

A  Bill  Cosby  style  interview  where  he  plays  the  part  of  an  “ordinary  non- 
prejudiced’’  person  who  has  something  bad  to  say  about  every  minority  group,  even  bigots. 

Charlie  Squash  Goes  to  Town 
4  minutes  colour  cartoon  NFB 

Theme:  Everybody  is  telling  the  Indian  how  to  behave 

An  animated  film  based  on  an  Indian  comic-strip  character  created  by  Duke  Redbird, 
telling  the  story  of  a  “happy  little  savage”  who  left  the  reserve  to  make  his  way  in  the  city. 

(Award:  Philadelphia.) 

Enemy  Alien 
26  minutes  colour  NFB 

Theme:  Expulsion  of  the  Japanese  to  New  Denver 

A  sensitive  overview  of  the  expulsion  and  internment  of  the  Japanese-Canadians  during 
World  War  II.  The  focus  is  on  B.C.  but  references  are  made  to  the  Japanese-Canadian 
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experience  throughout  Canada.  The  film’s  emphasis  is  on  the  injustice  of  the  government’s 
actions  and  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  majority  of  B.C.  citizens. 

My  Name  is  Susan  Yee 
20  minutes  colour  NFB 

Theme:  Similarities  and  differences  can  be  used  to  counter  stereotypes 

Susan  Yee  is  a  13  year  old  Chinese-Canadian  living  in  Montreal.  The  film  follows  her 
through  a  typical  day  in  her  life  while  she  talks  about  herself  and  her  feelings.  The  stress  is  on 
the  similarities  between  her  and  her  classmates,  but  some  differences  are  also  evident. 

The  Twitch 

13  minutes  colour  NFB 
Theme:  Accepting  differences 

A  tale  of  intolerance  and  where  it  all  ends,  told  in  an  animated  cartoon  about  a  king  and 
his  kingdom,  and  bigotry  that  had  its  day.  The  illustrations  and  dialogue  are  light  and 
amusing  but  that  does  not  mask  the  moral  of  the  story:  that  unless  we  tolerate  individual 
differences — even  the  king’s  nervous  twitch — then  peace  may  only  come  when  all  are  behind 
bars. 

This  is  a  Photograph 

10  minutes  colour  NFB 

Theme:  Immigrant’s  perception  of  Canada 

Snapshot  impressions  of  a  European  immigrant’s  first  five  years  in  Canada. 
Photographed  with  humour  and  discernment,  they  reveal  his  reactions  to  his  adopted 
country,  to  the  environment  and  Canadian  ways  to  which  he  must  adjust.  At  first  everything 
seems  strange — the  red  brick  houses,  the  glass  skyscrapers,  cars  everywhere,  stores  stuffed 
with  consumer  goods — but  gradually  he  becomes  accustomed  to  calling  the  place  home. 
(Two  Canadian  Film  Awards.) 

Walking 

5  minutes  colour  NFB 
Theme:  Human  differences 

An  artist’s  observation  of  the  way  people  walk.  Ryan  Larkin  (Syrinx,  City  scape) 
employs  a  variety  of  techniques — line  drawing,  colour  wash,  etc. — to  catch  and  reproduce 
the  motion  of  people  afoot.  The  springing  gait  of  youth,  the  mincing  step  of  the  high-heeled 
female,  the  doddering  amble  of  the  elderly— they  are  all  registered  with  humour  and 
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individuality,  to  the  accompaniment  of  special  sound.  (Five  awards,  including:  Oscar 
nomination,  Hollywood;  Salerno.) 


A  CHECKLIST  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  MINORITY  GROUP  STUDENTS 


1 .  Make  a  concerted  effort  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  the  minority  group  students. 
Talk  to  them  occasionally  about  their  home  situations,  adjustment  problems,  and 
aspirations.  Be  sensitive  to  their  parents’  expectations  of  the  school.  Minority  group  students 
are  often  caught  in  a  bind  between  the  school’s  and  parent’s  differing  expectations. 

2.  Make  an  effort  to  find  out  about  the  minority  group  cultures  and  show  an  interest  in  the 
students’  background.  If  we  avoid  talking  about  their  backgrounds  we  can  unknowingly 
contribute  to  the  shame  of  culture  that  most  students  develop. 

3.  Use  the  student’s  distinct  background  and  experiences  as  a  resource  in  your  class.  For 
example:  ask  them  questions  about  the  education  system  in  their  country  of  origin,  or  ask  the 
student  to  teach  a  few  words  of  their  language  to  the  class.  You  can  help  equalize 
backgrounds  by  asking  all  students  in  the  class  to  construct  a  family  tree.  Other  students  will 
have  less  trouble  relating  to  them  if  they  know  something  about  them. 

4.  Take  as  much  time  with  minority  group  students  as  you  do  with  majority  group 
students.  Sometimes  we  avoid  the  students  with  the  greatest  learning  difficulties. 

5.  If  a  new  minority  group  student  comes  into  your  class,  try  to  arrange  with  one  of  the 
class  leaders  to  pair  with  that  student.  The  pair  can  arrange  to  do  homework  together  in  the 
library  and  attend  school  functions  together.  This  experience  will  be  every  bit  as  valuable  for 
one  as  for  the  other. 

6.  Promote  understanding  and  friendship  between  majority  and  minority  cultures  through 
team  assignments  and  group  work.  Try  assignments  where  a  majority  culture  student  can 
draw  on  the  language,  arts,  history,  foods,  science,  or  the  human  relations  experiences  of  the 
minority  culture  student.  The  student  will  appreciate  you  valuing  his/her  culture. 

7 .  Examine  the  curriculum  you  teach  to  find  opportunities  to  make  reference  to  the  culture 
of  the  minority  group  student.  Perhaps  there  are  discoveries  made  by  that  culture,  notable 
events  the  student  has  witnessed,  or  another  view  of  history,  family  structure,  or  economic 
or  social  organization  you  or  the  student  could  comment  on.  Resource  persons  from  that 
culture  may  be  available  to  speak  on  an  aspect  of  the  curriculum. 

8.  Offer  the  minority  group  students  the  opportunity  to  do  assignments  on  areas  they  are 
familiar  with.  This  will  allow  them  to  concentrate  more  on  the  communication  than  the 
content. 

9.  Utilize  evaluation  procedures  that  offer  the  student  the  best  opportunity  to  relate  to  you 
what  has  been  learned.  Introduce  them  to  other  evaluation  types  at  a  date  that  encourages 
rather  than  discourages  them.  For  some  ethnic  groups,  verbally  oriented  evaluations,  like 
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I.Q.  tests,  say  more  about  culture  differences  than  they  do  about  what  has  been  learned. 
10.  Encourage  the  students  to  try  new  ways  and  new  approaches,  being  mindful  they  have  a 
culture  they  don’t  wish  to  abandon.  Your  encouragement  and  understanding  will  be  the 
biggest  boost  they  can  get. 


SOME  RESPONSES  YOU  CAN  MAKE  TO 
CHARGES  AGAINST  MINORITY  GROUPS 


“THEY  STINK” 


“THEY  WON’T  MIX 
WITH  OTHERS” 


All  people  have  a  smell  that  varies  with  diet.  Most  Cana¬ 
dians  eat  large  amounts  of  meat  which  gives  us  a  particular 
odor  which  many  other  cultures  find  very  offensive.  People 
on  low  incomes  of  all  cultures  have  less  washing,  drying  and 
storage  facilities,  and  are  unable  to  clean  clothes  as  frequently 
or  easily. 

Just  as  Canadians  living  in  other  countries  feel  more  comfor¬ 
table  with  people  who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the 
same  customs,  recently  arrived  Canadians  tend  to  stay  togeth¬ 
er  until  they  feel  more  comfortable  with  the  new  language  and 
accepted  by  the  majority  culture.  It  is  considered  impolite  for 
students  to  speak  a  foreign  language  when  they  are  in  the 
company  of  those  who  don’t  understand.  But  it  is  their  right 
to  speak  their  language  when  they  are  with  their  own  cultural 
group. 


“HUNDREDS  LIVE  IN  It  has  only  been  in  recent  times  in  Canada  that  we  have  moved 

THE  SAME  HOUSE”  away  from  the  extended  family  system — a  system  where 

parents,  children,  grandparents,  and  often  an  uncle  or  aunt, 
live  under  one  roof.  In  most  European,  Asian,  and  African 
countries  the  extended  family  continues  to  be  the  unit  that 
raises  children,  earns  a  living  and  supports  each  family  mem¬ 
ber  in  time  of  need.  The  system  creates  less  dependency  on  old 
age  homes,  hospitals,  welfare,  day  care  facilities,  and  other 
costly  institutions.  Not  all  ethnic  groups  live  in  large  groups — 
many  Chinese  and  East  Indians  live  in  nuclear  families,  while 
Greeks,  Italians  and  Germans  maintain  the  extended  family 
systems.  Crowded  living  conditions  are  more  a  function  of 
income  than  ethnic  group  membership.  Many  low  income 
Canadians  of  the  majority  cultures  live  in  high  density  base- 
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ment  suites  because  of  the  housing  shortage  and  the  escala¬ 
tion  of  rents. 


“THEY  TAKE  JOBS  Historically,  groups  have  been  encouraged  to  immigrate  to 

FROM  CANADIANS”  fill  jobs  that  couldn’t  be  filled  by  Canadians.  The  newly 

arrived  Canadians,  for  the  most  part,  held,  and  still  hold,  the 
lowest  paying  jobs  with  the  poorest  working  conditions — 
jobs  most  Canadians  refuse  to  take.  Immigrants  stimulate  the 
economy  and  thus  provide  more  jobs.  When  the  economy  is 
healthy  the  immigrants  are  welcomed,  but  when  the  economy 
slumps  the  minority  groups  become  the  “scape  goats”  and  all 
our  problems  are  blamed  on  them. 


In  1975,  almost  188,000  immigrants  took  up  residence  in 
Canada.  The  largest  single  group  came  from  Great  Britain 
(18.6%),  followed  by  United  States  (10.7%),  Hong  Kong 
(5.9%),  and  India  (5.4%).  These  groups  account  for  about 
40%  of  the  total.  The  non-white  group  comes  with  the  least 
amount  of  money  and  have  the  least  access  to  political  and 
economic  power. 

SOME  STRATEGIES  FOR  DEALING  WITH 
RACIAL  CONFLICT  TODAY  AND  AVOIDING 
RACIAL  CONFLICT  TOMORROW 


“THEY  ARE  TAKING 
OVER” 


TODAY 

*  approach  the  situation  with  objectivity, 
concern,  but  not  blame. 

*  don’t  assume  it  is  a  racial  incident  be¬ 
cause  a  minority  student  is  involved. 


*  don’t  show  any  favouritism  in  dealing 
with  the  incident — favouritism  makes  it 
harder  for  the  minority  student. 


TOMORROW  (or  yesterday) 

*  introduce  the  minority  culture  when 
the  opportunity  arises. 

*  invite  teachers  from  ethnic  minority 
groups  to  your  class  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  his/her  family  encountered  when  they 
immigrated. 

*  keep  in  touch  with  the  English  as  a 
second  or  additional  language  teacher 
— visit  the  class  and  speak  to  the  students; 
invite  some  into  your  classroom  or  along 
on  fieldtrips. 
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*  allow  a  few  moments  for  the  students 
involved  to  cool  down  before  ascertaining 
what  has  happened. 

*  be  aware  how  different  cultures  respond 
differently  to  discipline. 

*  phone  parents  to  let  them  know  if  their 
child  is  discriminating  against  minority 

students. 

*  in  the  case  of  racial  discrimination  ask 
the  discriminating  student(s)  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  other  person 
(role  reversal  often  works  and  can  end  up 
with  both  parties  laughing  at  themselves). 

*  have  high  expectations  of  student  be¬ 
haviour — they  often  respond. 

*  for  persistent  conflict,  assign  an  essay 
that  will  require  reading  and  research  in¬ 
to  ethnic  minorities. 

*  serious  bodily  harm  that  is  racially  mo¬ 
tivated  should  involve  both  sets  of  parents, 
and  the  principal;  consideration  should  be 
given  to  both  contacting  police  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  student(s). 


*  be  prepared  to  help  answer  accusations 
against  minority  groups. 

*  organize  a  cross-cultural  lunch  where 
each  student  brings  a  dish  that  reflects 
their  ethnic  origin. 

*  involve  parents  of  minority  groups  as 
resource  persons  or  aids  in  your  class¬ 
room. 

*  communicate  as  often  as  possible  with 
minority  group  parents;  they  are  often 
anxious  about  what  is  happening  to  their 
children  and  frequently  don’t  understand 
the  school’s  aims  and  objectives. 

*  encourage  parents  from  minority 
groups  to  participate  in  school  com¬ 
munity  committees. 


CONCEPTS  SHAPING 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  “WAY  OF  LIFE” 


1.  Action  is  good. 

Man  can  induce  change  through  individual  or  group  action.  Problems  can  be  solved  by 
identifying  the  cause,  studying  alternate  means  of  solution,  deciding  on  a  plan  of  action 
and  implementing  it.  “Getting  things  done”  is  commendable.  “Doing”  is  more  important 
than  “being”  or  “becoming”. 

2.  Man’s  environment  can  be  controlled. 
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Man  is  master  of  his  world.  Nature  is  something  to  be  conquered  and  made  over  to  suit 
man’s  needs.  Actively  attacking  problems  of  topography,  climate,  spaie  travel  etc.  is  a  good 
thing. 

3.  Progress  is  straight-lined  and  upward,  not  spiral. 

Change  is  an  inevitable  part  of  life.  Decisions  should  anticipate  the  future.  Achievement 
and  progress  are  a  natural  result  of  an  effort  to  master  oneself  and  one’s  environment 
Utopia  lies  in  the  future. 

4.  The  material  is  more  real  than  the  spiritual. 

Things  that  cannot  be  seen,  smelt,  or  felt  are  less  satisfying  and  less  relevant  than  things 
that  are  concrete  and  observable.  In  any  activity,  tangible  results  should  be  sought  that  can 
be  measured.  Machines  and  gadgets  should  should  be  constructed  to  meet  every  human 
need.  Emphasis  should  be  on  material  comfort  and  convenience. 

5.  A  man  makes^tiis  own  success. 

Self-esteem  is  closely  tied  to  the  extent  of  one’s  personal  success  and  a  “natural”  desire 
to  get'  ahead.  This  leads  to  a  competitive  way  of  life  and  the  desire  to  improve  social  status 
through  personal  efforts.  Competition  is  believed  to  elicit  a  man’s  best  tftf'forts. 

6.  The  individual  is  the  keystone  of  society. 

Individual  responsibility  is  important.  The  right  to  make  decisions  affecting  a  person 
rests  with  that  individual.  Persuasion  of  self-interest  is  more  effective  than  direct  orders. 
Following  the  rule  of  “the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number”  lekds  to  a  successful 
society.  Minority  rights  must  be  protected,  however,  because  the  individual  has  “certain 
inalienable  rights”. 


— Business  Council  of  International  Understanding,  Washington,  D.C. 
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